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The Canadian Foru 


O CANADA 


T. L. Church, Progressive Conservative, Toronto Broadview, 
he staked his faith in the Empire and the collective security that came” 
from Britain and her fleet. The pacificists have always caused the | 


destruction of civilization, he said. 4 
(Globe and Mail, April 8, 1943.7 


An amazing sequel to the stoppage of the Tramways strike was the 
manner in which various firms came to the rescue of their employeeg | 
with car and truck service to take them to and from their jobs. This” 
despite the gasoline and other restrictions. It was a striking examp - 
of the workings of free enterprise in immediately rising to 
emergency. 


(Montreal Gazette, April 1, 1943) 


Speaking as one who had been a soldier all his life and never a | 
politician, Col. St. John (pronounced Sinjin) stated that “the Punjab_ 
is the heart and backbone of India and, if we did not have them at 
our back, we would not be in India today. You can insult half 
popu!at:on of India by calling them Indians. About 10 per cent of 
them are educated, 3 per cent of them in English. The 90 per cent 
illiterates are the backbone of British rule in India.” 

(Globe and Mail, March 10, 1943.) 


Toronto, March 27.—(CP)—The solution to the problem of poste 
war unemployment must rest with private, competitive industry, J. S$ 
McLean, president of Canada Packers and a member of the Canadian 
committee on reconstruction, today told a meeting of the heavy 
industry post-war planning committee. 

He said his own committee had not yet formulated any definite 
program to solve the problems of the post-war era. 

(The Vancouver Daily Province, March 27, 1943.) 


At Gen. Montgomery’s headquarters there is a notice: 

Three Questions of the Day 

1. Are you 100 per cent fit ? 

2. Are you 100 per cent up to your job? 

3. Are you 100 per cent full of Binge? 

I wonder what would happen if such a notice were hung in all 
churches? The questions are those which worshippers should ask 
themselves. 

(Bishop R. J. Renison in the Globe and Mail, April 7, 1943.) 


“Canadian Business” survey reveals that company magazines . .. 
are an accepted part of industry in Canada and are considered gener- 
ally as profitable investments. Some of them are doing an excellent 
job ... but too many are floundering and have still to discover that 
copy theme number one is the war. 

(Sub-title of an article in Canadian Business, March, 1943.) 


“I may say that my colleague is arranging through national selec 
tive service to transfer these men to other employment where they are 
urgently required. I think that the men to be transferred will not be 
worse off after the transfer than they are today.” 

(Honourable C. D. Howe, Hansard, March 25, 1943, page 1558) 

I do not think hon. members need worry when they are notified 

of a lay-off, because I can say they will be frequent from now on” 
(Honourable C. D. Howe, Hansard, April 15, 1943, page 2225.) 


Only free enterprise—the essence of the system for which Canadiaa 
soldiers are fighting—can produce prosperity for all in the peace that 
is to come, Luther F. Winchell, president of the Board of Tradé, 
declared last night. . . . Mr. Winchell warned against “dangerous 
challenges that are being made by social discontents . . . who would 
take us into even the deeper waters of some form of collectivism, if 
not indeed socialism.” “TI wonder,” he said, “if some of 
propaganda that is being put out under the guise of freedom fromi 
want and fear . . . is not rather insidious and perhaps prompted by 


political astuteness.” 
(Globe and Mail, March 31, 1048) 


The Ontario Mining Association argued that acceptance of the prime 
ciples involved in recognition of international unions in the mi 
industry would “be an invitation to trouble and continuous turmoil! 
D. A. Mutch of Haileybury, Ont., who said he represented the publit 
of Northern Ontario, argued that labor would lose more than 
would gain in collective bargaining legislation. # 

The mining association brief was presented by N. F. Parkinson, who 
said that “the lot of the mine employees in Northern Ontario is 
that without fear of contradiction they may be described as 
happiest group of miners in all the world.” 

(Globe and Mail, March 18, 194 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to R. E. Pant , 
Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clipping, d 
and name of publication from which taken. 
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The Two Fronts 


What did Mr. Eden tell Mr. Roosevelt, the American 
State Department and Mr. Mackenzie King? What did he 
tell Mr. Churchill when he returned home? What did all 
these people (perhaps we had better leave Mr. King out of 
this one) tell Josef Stalin afterwards? 


These are some of the things the ordinary citizen (who 
merely dies or toils or prays for victory and peace) would 
like to know. With things as they are, perhaps we cannot 
hope to be told very much. Yet somehow our minds go back 
to the informal “understandings,” the secret pacts, the back- 
stage dickerings that we read about after World War I, and 
we remember what a different complexion they gave to 
things that had seemed so clear and simple and straight- 
forward at the time. 


Meanwhile fighting is proceeding “according to plan” in 
North Africa. But no one will predict how long it is going 
to take to drive the Germans into the sea. Thus within a 
week after Mr. Churchill had told the British Commons 
(April 13) that “we are more than holding our own” 
against the U-boats, Mr. King declared (April 19): “Their 
numbers are greater than ever; like wolves they hunt 
in packs; the successful control of this menace is a necessary 
prelude to any successful invasion of the continent of 
Europe.” Yet presumably we shall control them, and soon, 
for we were told (April 17) by a leading American military 
commentator that “from hints dropped by Churchill, Roose- 
velt and Stimson in recent speeches, as well as from the 
known facts, an attack on continental Europe seems likely 
some time between the summer and late fall of 1943.” 
Nevertheless, on April 20, Russian Ambassador to Britain 
Ivan Maisky re-iterated the significant words of Stalin: “The 
Red Army and the whole Soviet people expect that in the 
military campaigns of this year the western Allies will pull 
their full weight in the common struggle against our common 
enemy.” 


And while Mr. Eden is dashing to and fro, straightening 
things out between Britain and America (and Russia?), 
returning in time to place a restraining hand on General de 
Gaulle, lest Ae dash off to North Africa and mess up the 
delicate relations by which we hope to keep the support 
both of former Vichyite generals and of the martyred French 
people—while all this is taking place on the political front, 
on the other front men are still fighting and dying, trusting 
blindly that “they” know what they are doing, that no one 
is double-crossing anyone, and that all the double-talk is 
just due to “military necessity.” 


Spirit of the Forces 


Anyone who has heard young Canadians in the armed 
forces discussing the meaning of the war and their ideas of 
the future must have been impressed by their agreement on 
One point. They are determined that when they return to 
Canada—those of them who do—they will insist on the 
tights they have fairly won to a different kind of society 


from that in which they grew up. They are not all clear 
about how this is to be done. But they know it can be 
done, and they mean to ensure it—one way or another. 
Their resolve is sometimes expressed in this form: ‘When 
we come back, we will not lay down our arms until we have 
obtained our rights.” 


This cannot be dismissed as youthful bravado, growing 
out of the sense of power which the command of lethal 
weapons and a common dedication to risks might breed. 
The danger lies in the direction such thinking and feeling 
could take. This spirit could narrow into class exclusive- 
ness, arrogance and intolerance resulting in veterans’ move- 
ments, bonus marches or other forms of activism essentially 
fascist. There will be those at home ready to encourage 
such tendencies for sinister ends. Even at present, there 
may be in the officer ranks some who seek to direct the 
minds of those under them into reactionary channels, in 
the hope of safeguarding outmoded ideas and the interests 
of privileged groups. Such playing with fire would entail 
grave risks: it will not be safe to deceive a generation— 
twice. Much will depend upon the intellectual leadership 
these lads are given by their officers. Non-combatant citizens 
have an equal responsibility. If we show that we are in 
sympathy with their deeper aims, and just as determined 
as they are to do something about it, we can count on their 
responsiveness to leadership based, not on despair or violence, 
but on reason, constructive imagination and justice. 


Revolt In Britain 


There are signs that the political truce in Britain is com- 
ing to an end. The sad part is that this awakening to the 
jeopardy in which vital principles are being placed by a 
specious tory-dominated “national unity” owes little to the 
official Labor Party, but has begun amongst people outside 
its ranks. Its leaders, instead of using their position to 
see that Britain’s war is waged as a people’s war, and the 
peace becomes a people’s peace, have grasped at the 
shadow of a vague “social security” program hastily sketched 
by a master tory strategist, have yielded up the real, 
if limited, substance of the Beveridge Plan, and have joined 
with the tories in defeating those elements in Britain who 
are trying to raise the banner of the common man before 
it is too late. The cool reception given to the Beveridge 
Plan is a clear indication of the powerful hold that property 
has over the government, and of its growing boldness. In the 
appeasement of this power the labor ministers have yielded 
weakly to their tory colleagues. 


The success of R.A.F. Warrant Officer John Loverseed, the 
Common Wealth candidate in the Eddisbury by-election, is 
a symptom of the popular revolt, as the defeat of Jennie 
Lee, militant laborite, and six Common Wealth and inde- 
pendent candidates in other ridings, are symptoms of the 
helplessness of a progressive movement that is divided. But 
an encouraging sign was the ability of these People’s Candi- 
dates to increase the socialist vote and cut the government’s 
majority to the bone in ridings historically tory. The forth- 
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rightness of the Common Wealth Party’s declaration of aims 
is like a breath of fresh air rising from the stagnant swamp of 
British labor politics. Said Sir Richard Acland, M.P., its 
founder: “We want to amalgamate the Russian economic 
system with our own democratic political system. . . . We 
are going to become a country without big capitalists. That 
is what we are fighting for and the ordinary workers and 
soldiers are going to see to it that they are not led up the 
garden path, as they were after the last war. We are going 
to see to it that the community comes first and self-interest 
second. Capitalism is completely finished.” 


What is of special interest, as Jennie Lee points out in an 
article in The New Republic, is that a mainly middle-class 
group should be prodding the working-class movement, 
instead of trying to whittle down its program. “The question 
we all want answered,” she says, “is just when does official 
labor mean to take the offensive?” Unfortunately, the signs 
are not propitious. 


All the News That's... 


In Canada there is no closer or more secretive corporation 
than that formed by our daily newspapers. Their two 
organizations, the Canadian Daily Newspapers Association 
and The Canadian Press, which have recently concluded 
their annual sessions in Toronto, conduct their affairs behind 
a wall of secrecy impossible to those not themselves engaged 
in the business of disseminating news. For these two 
bodies, one the medium through which publishers deliberate 
on their joint business problems, the other the co-operative 
instrument through which they collect and distribute news, 
control the principle sources and channels of public infor- 
mation. 


The publishers themselves would hotly deny that the 
public have any right to know how the publishers frame 
their policies, or that the newspaper press constitutes a 
public utility. Yet it is chiefly from this press that the 
ordinary citizen derives his notions of the “unseen world,” 
at home and abroad, and it wields a powerful influence over 
his opinions. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association and The 
Associated Press in the United States correspond roughly 
to the CDNA and the CP. They meet annually in the same 
conjoint fashion as our two publishers’ associations, and 
the New York Times, which believes in giving its readers 
“all the news that’s fit to print”, carries extensive accounts 
of the meetings. Can it be that our publishers (who indivi- 
dually profess devotion to the spirit of the Times’ copyright 
slogan) have decided collectively that most of what happens 
at their conclaves scarcely falls in this category? 


Arvida Again 

How unfortunate, just as our government had finished 
pouring deodorants on the Shipshaw scandal, and while the 
Aluminum Company of Canada was engaged in using a 
union-jurisdiction dispute to stall off a showdown on de- 
pressed labor conditions in its plant, that the papers should 
have given such unseemly prominence to the company’s fin- 
ancial statement! 


The Canadian Forum 


It revealed that this industrial leviathan has total assets of 
$278.8 millions. Its operating profit in 1942 was $28 








M 
millions, after setting aside the very generous amount of I 
$46.3 millions for “depreciation and depletion.” This gave é 
it a net profit for the year, after taxes, of $13.9 millions, as 
compared with $14 millions in 1941, $11.1 millions in 1940, > 
and $14.8 millions in 1939—a very tidy war harvest. - 
This is the company that received $88.8 millions in | ro 
advance government payments for its products, and a 60 per | 
cent “accelerated depreciation” allowance, to finance the | jt , 
building of a 1,000,000 h.p. hydro-electric plant on the wit 
Saguenay River. On completion, this important source of | __ sta 
power becomes the property, not of the people of Canada, Ru 
but of the Canadian branch of the Aluminum Trust, while | nC 
projected public power projects in the United States are ’ 
begging for priorities on capital and materials. pro 
Requests for recognition by the AFL union at Arvida | uae 
were dismissed by both the company and the Canadian gov- Py 
ernment as a mere matter of rivalry between the AFL and a 
the Catholic Syndicate union, and with blustering state- , 
, firs 
ments from Mr. Howe that the government would take tior 
“ynusual precautions” to see that there were no “disturb- in” 
ances” at the Arvida plant. leac 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to hand an orchid to Premier I 
Godbout of Quebec for his very different handling of a some- _ 
what similar situation in the big Price Brothers newsprint that 
mills in the same district. Rising in the legislature, Premier § and 
Godbout declared. “I am convinced that the purpose of the | aut! 
company is to starve the people of this region out, to make | mur 
them submit. And I am also convinced that the company is mur 
waging war against all trade unions which are legally consti- | _poli 
tuted in this province.” He announced that “there will be | _ life, 
legislation tomorrow by which the government will be | tel 
authorized by the legislature to give orders that if the com- Ir 
pany does not do its duty it will be replaced by others whe © + ol 
will.” The next day, after a conference with the premier, 4, _ 
the company consented to rehire the dismissed workers, to T 
make no discrimination against the strikers, and to submit revo 
all matters in dispute to arbitration. How refreshing it is dict 
to see a government for once taking the workers’ side! pee 
Sar 
p + expo 
The 4th Victory Loan form 
w 
Once again Canadians who have, or can earn, money pa 
above what is required for necessities are being given the’ 000, 
opportunity to invest it in Victory Bonds. Those who can _ities 
do this are fortunate; it is a safe and profitable way to 4 hig 
provide for a future which, under our present unpredictable techr 
economic system, may not otherwise offer much security. | W 
One of the chief purposes of urging the bonds on ordinary the 
citizens, of course, is to lure them from spending money 00 | in te 
= : z oa I ugl 
non-essentials, and so to head off an inflationary spiral. try 
Higher taxes, stricter price-fixing and general rationing) direc 
might be more effective, but would entail greater adminis | _ultim 
trative cost and the risk of discontent. Stopping the mant _ with 
facture and sale of luxury and near-luxury goods would bk whic! 
still better, and would release materials and labor for wat | Th 
purposes; but that would further upset an economy stil the L 
functioning largely on a peace basis. We may come to it) 4¢Cef 
yet. Meanwhile those who can, and are wise, will buy from 
Victory Bonds. They could find no better use for their, Ame 
money. Geos 
$1.75 
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Russia and the Future 
Editorial 


> Is Soviet Russia prepared to work out her own destiny in 
a largely non-socialist world, co-operating with the capitalist 
democracies in building collective security, but refraining 
from any attempts to influence their internal affairs? 

Perhaps we should also ask: Will the democracies make 
it possible for Russia to do this, or will powerful elements 
within them, fearing the object lesson of a great collectivist 
state, endeavor to consolidate reaction at home, isolate 
Russia, and split the world into two antagonistic camps, with 
another devastating war as the certain consequence? 

These are grave questions. They concern not only our 
prospects of building a secure peace after the war, but the 
progress of the war itself. 

Since a great deal will depend upon the mutual attitudes 
of Russia and the United States, it is gratifying to see this 


. aspect of the matter dealt with frankly and concisely in the 


first report! of a commission set up by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, and written by two well-known professors 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, one of whom is a 
leading student of the Soviet Union. 

Its thesis is that friendly co-operation between the two 
great continental nations, the United States and Soviet 
Russia, is vital to the organization of a peaceful world; and 
that in order to bring this about the Communist International 
and the American Communist Party must be dissolved. The 
authors hold that the dual purpose of the American Com- 
munist Party, to foment revolutions on the Russian Com- 
munist pattern and to serve the ends of Soviet foreign 
policy, makes it an alien and “disloyal” force in American 
life, and a cause of friction between the two nations. In the 
interests of both, therefore, it must cease to function. 

In other words, it is contended that Russia must un- 
equivocally renounce her encouragement of a world revolu- 
tionary movement and recognize the right of the democracies 
to achieve social reconstruction in their own way. 

The authors review the Marxian basis of the Russian 
revolution, the steps by which power was seized and a 
dictatorship imposed by a disciplined minority, the separate 
peace with Germany which followed, the repudiation of 
Tsarist debts and confiscation of alien property, and the 
exposure of the secret treaties which so enraged Russia’s 
former allies. They do not minimize the, ruthlessness with 
which the collectivist program was carried out, nor its 
success in turning a backward, semi-feudal nation of 200,- 
000,000 people, embracing 180 different races and national- 
ities and covering twice the area of the United States, into 
a highly industrialized modern state, an exponent of science, 
technology and advanced culture. 

With equal frankness they recall the armed intervention, 
the misrepresentation, the prolonged ostracism and the 
appeasement of fascist powers by which the capitalist states 
sought to defeat the revolution, thus breeding fear and dis- 
trust, turning Russia into a fully militarized nation, leading 
directly to the Nazi-Soviet pact, World War II and the 
ultimate partnership of Russia in the anti-Axis coalition, 
with a demonstration of her industrial and military might 
which has amazed the world. 

The authors believe that post-war collaboration between 
the United States and Russia is possible, if they both frankly 
accept their respective differences in viewpoint and refrain 
from interference in each other’s internal affairs. But they 
1 America, Russia, and the Communist Party, by John L. Childs, 

a S. Counts and Others; Longmans, Green & Co. (John Day) ; 
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contend that the relationship will remain strained if Russia 
continues to foster a revolutionary movement and at the 
same time promote her foreign policy through the Comin- 
tern and the American Communist Party. 

The authors reject three commonly-held views: (1) that 
the Soviet Union has abandoned her commitment to social- 
ism and is well on the way back to capitalism and cultural 
and political democracy; (2) that the ideological differences 
between Russia and the democracies must inevitably lead to 
a violent struggle for world domination on the part of the 
two economic and political systems; and (3) that only the 
democratic states can collaborate successfully, and hence 
must form a federation which, though not hostile to the 
other nations of the world, would not include them (meaning 
China as well as Russia) as full partners in world recon- 
struction. 

What the authors seem to underestimate is the Soviet 
Union’s undoubted interest in being surrounded by states 
which are in sympathy with the ends she has herself partially 
achieved; and conversely, the danger to herself of active 
hostility from elements in the democracies which fear and 
hate that achievement. It is unquestionably to her interest 
to see these other powerful nations proceeding, by whatever 
road, towards a condition in which predatory elements will 
not influence their foreign policies. It is possible that Stalin, 
for reasons of expediency if for no other reason, will remain 
temporarily content with a policy of building socialism in 
one country. His address on the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Soviet Union committed him to the “right of 
every nation to arrange its affairs as it wishes;” and no 
doubt, while remaining a bit skeptical of the means, he 
would be overjoyed to see the powerful democracies achiev- 
ing by democratic procedures the social revolution he 
believes essential to the safe future of the Soviet Union. 

But suppose they show signs of failing to do this? Sup- 
pose the old threat of intrigue, encirclement, armed inter- 
vention, should rear its head again, through failure of the 
democratic peoples to bring to power governments which 
truly represent the “common man”—as the authors admit 
the Soviet regime does, in spite of its undemocratic methods? 
Could the Soviet leaders then be blamed for encouraging 
within the democracies a movement whose ultimate aim was 
to achieve, by other methods, what the democratic forces had 
proven themselves incapable of achieving by theirs? 

Besides, what of the European countries, now under the 
domination of native fascists acting for the Nazis? Will the 
democratic powers, including the United States, refrain from 
encouraging these reactionary elements (and certain “govern- 
ments in exile” perhaps just as reactionary) after the war? 
It is rather ironic that just now, when an underground move- 
ment in Europe requires, and no doubt is receiving, the 
support of trained exponents of revolutionary tactics, pleas 
should be issuing for a disbandment of the Comintern. If 
revolutions are the only way out in Europe (as they may be) 
what attitude will the democracies adopt towards those who 
have provided the most effective leadership? Must we hold 
that the “democratic way” is the only way, in all circum- 
stances and times? And will intervention on the side of 
reactionary forces, in the name of moderation and safety, 
sow once again the seeds of bitterness and distrust whose 
fruits we are now reaping? There are ominous signs on the 
political horizon, which indicate that the perils in our path 
are not all military, and that the road to mutual confidence 
and collaboration will not be built by unilateral action. 

Good relations between the Soviet Union and the demo- 
cracies depend upon nothing so simple as the dissolution of 
the Comintern and the foreign Communist parties. The 
answer rests ultimately with the people of the democracies. 
The authors of this book admit as much when they say: 
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“We believe that the responsibility for the dissolution of the 
Communist Party rests, in the first instance, with the Ameri- 
can people . . . [The Party’s] strength stems from chronic 
unemployment, from want in the midst of potential plenty, 
from inequalities suffered by various cultural and racial 
minorities . . . and from the refusal of our society to mobilize 
its resources to overcome these deficits and re-enact under 
changed conditions its democratic purposes.” But this point 
would bear more emphasis, for in other places the authors 
seem to place the chief onus on Russia for the removal of 
this bar to a genuine “good neighbor” policy. 


The upheaval of the war has brought home to growing 
numbers of people in the United States and Canada the 
need for revolutionary changes in our economic and social 
structure if the promises of democracy are to be fulfilled. 
If the people show that in this “revolutionary moment in 
the world’s history” they are determined to effect a peaceful 
revolution, there will be little inducement for the Soviet 
leaders to follow on their side a course which admittedly 
hampers peaceful change in the democracies, renders friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union more difficult, and is bound 
to lead sooner or later to a cataclysm far more terrible than 
the one through which we are passing. But for this task, firm 
and aggressive democratic leadership will be necessary. 


Legislating For Labor 
G. M.A. Grube 


® THE COLLECTIVE Bargaining Act, 1943, recently 
passed by the Ontario Legislature, is of obvious importance. 
Its avowed aim is wholly admirable: to enforce labor’s right 
to bargain collectively and to prevent victimization. In view 
of the past record of the Ontario government, of its Premiers 
(past and present) in particular, and also in view of the 
many months’ delay in bringing the Act forward, it is per- 
haps not over-cynical to approach it in a mood of cautious 
doubt. Besides certain weaknesses make it by no means the 
best collective bargaining act that was promised us. 


In order to enforce collective negotiations “in good faith,” 
the Act sets up a Labor Court from which there is no appeal, 
and this court is, it appears, to consist of one man, a judge of 
the Court of Appeal. Has a court any advantage over a 
board? It has more direct power to enforce its orders, but 
the inevitable formality of its procedure may prove a serious 
handicap. It is not so much that the parties must appear 
before it as adversaries; they are that in any case, or they 
would not appear at all. But experience before conciliation 
boards has shown that the why sea: the atmosphere, the 
more chance of success. Informal discussions with one 
party or the other have often proved far more fruiful than 
official sittings, and it is difficult to see how court procedure 
would allow for this. 

The powers of this Court are very wide. Its methods are 
not set forth in the Act, and the Court is left to “make rules 
regulating the practice and procedure in the court and gen- 
erally for the better carrying out the provisions of the Act.” 
Though a ballot is suggested as a possibility, the court may 
determine who is a bargaining agency in any way it pleases. 
Is it wise to leave what practically amounts to the complete 
direction of labor relations to one man? That he will be a 
judge is, of course, no guarantee whatever that he will have 
the necessary knowledge, background and experience. The 
myth that judges are Olympian creatures, of complete de- 
tachment is surely by this time out-of-date especially in such 
a field as labor relations where knowledge and impartiality so 
seldom meet. The right man could make a tremendous con- 
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tribution, but should the success of so important a measure 
be so completely dependent upon the right choice of a single 
person? I think not. 

As to the provisions of the Act itself, the most remarkable 
omission is that nowhere is there any statement that the 
union which is chosen by the majority of the workers is to be, 
or may be, certified as the bargaining agency for any em- 
ployer unit. It seems to be implied everywhere, but it is no- 
where stated. On the contrary, the expression “a collective 
bargaining agency” is carefully used throughout. This is no 
quibble. Employers have too often insisted, when advised to 
recognize the union, that they must negotiate also with 
their plant council or other company union. It is true 
that a closed shop is (article 5) declared not to be in con- 
flict with this act if it occurs in an agreement, but if a union 
does secure a majority, there is here no provision to give it 
exclusive bargaining rights. The omission is vital. 

It may be objected that company unions are outlawed in 
the definition of collective bargaining agency, where it is 
said that it shall not include “any such union or association 
the administration, management or policy of which is domi- 
nated, coerced or improperly influenced by the employer in 
any manner whether by way of financial aid or otherwise.” 
The word improperly should not be there. It allows for 
financial aid that is proper, for influence that is not domina- 
tion or coercion, and opens up a wonderful field for legal 
quibbling. Financial aid of any kind, if not all influence, 
should have been forbidden. Why is it that measures of this 
kind so often contain one word, introduced with apparent 
casualness, that may wreck the whole thing? We all remem- 
ber Section 502A of the criminal code, which forbade dis- 
missal for the “sole reason” of union membership. 

The section on discrimination is better in this act, and no 
discrimination of any kind is allowed “by reason of” trade 
union membership. Now when dealing with individual em- 
ployees the right formula is used, for an employer shall not 
“coerce, restrain or influence an employee, whether by fin- 
ancial aid or otherwise, with respect to the exercise by him of 
any right provided by this Act or by any collective bargain- 
ing agreement.” Why could not a similar wording be used 


when dealing with associations or unions. The inclusion of | 


the word “improperly” above is obviously deliberate. 
Curious wording occurs again in 13 (2), “where a bona fide 


dispute exists between an employer and a collective bar- — 
gaining agency ...” The difference between a “dispute” and | 


a “bona fide dispute” seems about as academic as some 


philosophers’ distinction between “pleasure” and “real | 
pleasure,” but in practice I have myself heard employers | 
argue that there was no bona fide dispute where to the ob- | 
server there seemed in fact to be a first-class row. The | 
completely pointless addition of those two little words again | 


opens a wide field for vigorous disputations. 

Another feature of the act is the provision which compels 
any union to disclose at any time to any of its members, or 
if ordered by the court to file with the registrar, “a financial 
statement of its affairs to the end of the last fiscal year.” At 
first sight this is quite natural and proper. A member has 
his rights. But it is not quite so simple. There are such 


things as company stooges, and it is a tremendous help to’ 


the employer, when a strike is pending, to know the financial 
strength or weakness of the union. Most big unions do, as 4 


matter of fact, publish annual statements, and for them the [| 


danger is less. Note also that only the last year’s statement 
is required. But if the dispute occurs just after the close of 
the financial year, the disadvantage to the union, especially 
a small union, might be considerable. The provision should 
at least be qualified by allowing three months to elapse, or by 
making the publication conditional upon a majority vote of 
the local union. To leave it to the decision of any one 
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member does not seem reasonable. As for the order of the 
Court, that, like everything else, depends upon the composi- 
tion of the Court. 

No penalties are mentioned in the Act. The procedure 
presumably is to seek certification as a (not the, let us re- 
member) collective bargaining agency, then to seek an order 
to negotiate. If the order is ignored, the next step is pre- 
sumably to refer back to the Court, who may then deal with 
the offender for contempt of court. It might work, but men- 
tion of definite penalties for some of the graver offences 
might have inspired confidence. As it is, everything is left, 
here also, to the one man who is the Court. 

Finally, mention should also be made of the employers 
who are specifically exempt from the application of the Act. 
The Act does not apply to the industry of farming, domestic 
servants, members of any police force, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, municipal corporations, 
school boards, municipal boards or commissions (unless such 
municipal authority has declared that it shall apply). There 
are, no doubt, various reasons for these exceptions and there 
would be obvious difficulties in applying the Act to domestic 
service. Why farm labor should not have the protection of 
this Act seems a political question. But it is difficult to see 
why municipal employees should not be protected, and the 
Hydro is obviously, as an exception, quite unjustifiable. The 
fear of a praetorian guard, which clearly governs the excep- 
tion of the police, is quite antiquated. 

Such are the obvious weaknesses of the Act, and they are 
considerable. More depends, of course, upon the manner in 
which the Act is enforced. Now the manner in which such 
an act is enforced, as with all social laws, depends upon the 
kind of government in power. And on that score, the people 
of Ontario have the best of reasons for misgivings. But then 
the remedy is in their own hands. 


Wild May 

There are rocks sweet with sea-pink 
And dry grey lichen, 
Gold moss, green-water-sopping, 
And thin moss, frizzled bronze. 
In a clearing in the hills 
A Jack-pine stands, long-boughed, with candles. 
And a phoebe calls, and calls, 
“Long ago, 

“O long ago.” 
(Oh never again—again.) 
But still I love most passionately 
The thin-stemmed wild violets. 


I. McIntyre. 


Air-shaped leaves 


Were poised against a flow of smooth cloud. 
Even dewy grass had skyward erectness 
Until there came a gathering of brilliance beyond hedges, 
An upthrust of lordship behind the roof of a neighbor’s barn, 
Spurting light from a violent and contained presence. 
Then rayed grandeur cut into the earth, 
Urging rootstocks and the shape of trees; 
Love streamed from a circle of mad dancing, 
Bursting across continents 
To the half-opened petal. 
Alan Creighton. 
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Preludium 


The infant, as an invalid, 

Is slow aware of worlds to win. 

At first the lifting of a hand 

Is gasping effort; and the clutch at cloth 

Releases rhythm and delight 

Till day blows when the body prone 

Is propped, by inner urge is prodded vertical 

And balanced on firm flesh. To sit alone 

Is an essential bliss we know again 

After long lapse, limbs close to death . . . 

And last, O upright man, to cast off animal, 

To stand on tingling toes and balance there one’s loved 

One’s certain self—supreme self-consciousness! 

This bliss the infant knows 

Is his first affirmation. 

And if the tower builded then 

Be bold and venturesome 

Not all negations, whippings, snares 

Not all the frantic obstacles to face 

Can down the darer, hold the hurler here 

From beds so low, from sheets so lavendered 

(The sick-room flower sinister with death) 

From swaddling clothes and shroud— 

O listen loud 

Hear Hercules ascending to his height 

Behold the towering portent, Man alone! 
Dorothy Livesay. 


Prisoner 
The struggling you assume 
An ownership of the leased 
And spreading island in the womb— 
Spidery gestures increase; 
Felt, despite the breath 
And senses lacking—unless 
You fight entanglement, death 
Shall be your never-birth; 
So strike out now against 
The wall that makes all earth 
Attainable—your first, dense 
Enclosure—there will be more 
Less obvious than this, and 
A seeming less to fight for, 
But break for the bright beyond. 
O stub-armed, head-down swimmer 
—Fishes never drown! 
Your chance of breathing summer 
And touching solid ground 
Widens where the sudden paw 
At the mother-anchor tears 
At the watery darkness. Those 
Limbs reach for the outer years. 


James McDermott. 
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Canada and World Police 
S. Mack Cth 


“There is only one thing worse than Injustice, and that 
is Justice without her sword in her hand.”—Oscar Wilde. 


® CANADA is not a perfectly united nation; yet she is 
united in one hope: world order through the rule of law. 

“In the exercise of their sovereignty, nations must recog- 
nize and respect the priority of the moral law and of the 
fundamental principles of International Law derived from it.” 
Canadians would subscribe to this pronouncement of the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee appointed by the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics in 
January, 1942. 

Canadians are divided in their judgments on the coming 
of the war, and in their opinions of its progress; but almost 
unanimously they are resolved that every possible measure 
must be taken to save the rising generation from its horrible 
recurrence. 

With equal unanimity they agree that such measures, to 
be effective, must be international. No longer would they 
acquiesce in the picturesque but delusive declaration of their 
eminent representative at Geneva in 1924 to the effect that 
“Canadians live in a fire-proof house far from all inflam- 
mable materials.” It may be true that we seldom learn from 
the experience of others, but, with the gracious aid of enemy 
bombers, we may learn from our own. Two lessons in a life- 
time should amply educate the most refractory. 

What then is the unpalatable truth brought home to our 
pacific souls by the tragedies of 1914 and 1939? That the 
aphorism of Oscar Wilde is no mere epigram but an abiding 
verity; that in international as in inter-provincial or in inter- 
state relations, conciliation is not always enough; that a 
protecting umbrella of federated authority and power is an 
indispensable factor in “freedom from fear.” 

It was this vital element that was lacking, not in the Cov- 
enant but in the practice of the League of Nations. And the 
fault was ours—the fault of the safe-seeming nations, deaf 
to the entreaties and warnings of the danger-conscious 
peoples. 

The Acting Secretary-General of the League, himself a 
citizen of a neutral state, recognizes that “human experience 
shows that no form of human organization, whether family, 
tribe, state or nation, can succeed without some element of 
force behind it,” and that international society cannot escape 
this universal law. 

Bitter experience has opened our minds to this basic fact. 
The leaders of the United Nations have declared themselves. 
In his broadcast of March 21, Prime Minister Churchill fore- 
cast the probable creation of a League with power, with 
“armed forces, national or international or both, held ready 
to enforce decisions.” For years Churchill has been President 
of the New Commonwealth Society founded and inspired by 
Lord Davies; its main objectives are an Equity Tribunal 
and an International Force. Stafford Cripps has specifically 
advocated an International Air Force; Anthony Eden, “the 
police to prevent highway robbery and the success of gangster 
methods;”’ Sumner Welles, “an international police power ;” 
Wendell Willkie, ‘“‘a League of all Nations with an inter- 
national police force to maintain order.” 

After the Anglo-Saxon leaders come spokesmen for the New 
China. The scholarly Dr. Hu Shih, ex-Ambassador to Wash- 
ington and formerly a philosophical pacifist, espouses the 
cause of collective security, which “means the pooling and 
distribution of the international police force for the effective 
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implementation of economic sanctions against aggression.” 
For his distinguished compatriot, Dr. Wang Chung-hui, “it 
is undeniable that sanctions are one of the very cornerstones 
of genuine collective security.” Without committing himself 
to detail, Stalin has at least laid it down that the inner 
directorate of the future world-organization should be 
British-Russian-American. The ultimate willingness of the 
Soviet Union to participate in a genuine international police 
effort may depend upon the extent to which we can win the 
confidence of its rulers in the fateful months which lie ahead. 

From the Americas comes a new acceptance of the principle 
of collective security. The Juridical Committee already 
quoted recommends as follows: “The community of nations, 
acting through its organized agents, must alone have the 
right to use force to prevent or resist aggression and to main- 
tain order and respect for law.” 





Dr. Mack Eastman, after filling various acad- 
emic posts in Europe, the United States and 
Canada, served in France in World War I, 
later taught in the Khaki University in Belgium 
and the Rhineland, and for a brief period headed 
the department of history at the University of 
British Columbia. For fifteen years (1925-40) be 
was Chief of Section of the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations in Geneva. He 
is at present lecturer in history at the University 
of Saskatchewan. 











From time to time, during the last 30 years, I have advo- 
cated this principle before Canadian audiences. While the 
abstract doctrine did not arouse open dissent, only the en- 
suing concrete proposal of a permanent, organized inter- 


national force appeared to win positive approval. After one | 


such address in Winnipeg, in 1928, Canada’s most eminent 
editor remarked to the gathering that he believed a three- 
months press campaign would suffice to rally our public 
opinion to the support of the idea. 

However, none of our political leaders or military chiefs 
was enamored of the abstract principle or the concrete pro- 


posal or the press campaign. And party leaders ought to | 
know! Is not life for them in peacetime one perpetual Gallup | 
poll? As for our army chiefs, they perceived the difficulties | 
and denied the advantages of any centralization of power. | 

The reader may therefore be tempted to decry the whole | 


idea as just another new-fangled notion. Now if it were, we 
might as well forget it. All valid political concepts, all legiti- 
mate doctrines, have a long and tangled genealogy: they 


are born, starved and reborn until finally the world is ready | 


to receive and nourish them. This oft-repressed yet irritable 
ideal has a none-too-glorious history stretching from the city 
states of ancient Greece to the Boxer rebellion in China, and 
on to the present day. 

Incredible as it may seem to Canadians, the first large-scale 
project for world police originated in the Republican Party 
of the United States. In 1910, Theodore Roosevelt pointed 
out that the fundamental difficulty in developing the court 
of arbitration at the Hague lay in the “lack of any executive 
power, of any police power, to enforce” its decisions. Con- 
gress then unanimously passed a resolution in favor of “con- 
stituting the combined navies of the world an international 
force for the preservation of peace.” It further called upon 
President Taft to sound out European governments. In the 
House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey declared that the pro- 
posal would receive the sympathetic consideration of the 
British government. Unhappily, on this occasion, as prev- 
iously at the Hague, Germany firmly rejected any suggestion 
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that implied a derogation from the absoluteness of her 
national sovereignty. Thus Europe missed one “tide in the 
affairs of men.” For the constitution of a naval police would 
presuppose a council of naval powers to direct it, and the 
Republican leaders must have had at the back of their minds 
incipient international government. At all events this episode 
will show that later on our statesmen were wrong in dismiss- 
ing an international police as a purely French concoction. 

In 1916, addressing President Lowell’s “League to Enforce 
Peace,” Woodrow Wilson agreed that “some common force 
will be brought into existence—when coercion shall be sum- 
moned—to the service of a common order.” In his later 
advocacy of a League of Nations, peace was to be made 
“secure by the organized major force of mankind.” 

Unfortunately, by 1919 the American tide had ebbed, and 
at the Peace Conference of Paris, we find the President draw- 
ing back as the French strove to draw him forward by recall- 
ing to him his own winged words. Whereas Clemenceau, 
through his spokesmen, demanded a general staff, League 
forces and inspectors to make the peace secure, Wilson, under 
attack from the isolationists at home, refused even to discuss 
“the construction of a unified military machine in time of 
peace.” During this debate appeared Tardieu’s tragic pre- 
diction that without collective support a hopelessly weakened 
France would be overrun in a few days by a new German 
thrust, and that there might not “remain enough French ports 
for the overseas armies to disembark their troops and war 
supplies.” Unmoved, the President could only assure “Old 
Tiger” Clemenceau, “When danger comes, we too will come, 
but you must trust us.” Yes, come, but when? And how? 
Of the British delegates, only the labor leader, George Barnes, 
welcomed the French proposals: “Nothing would be hailed 
with greater fervour by the working classes.” But these 
classes had to be content with the I.L.O. 

From 1920 to 1936, the French, seconded by the New 
Nationalities and other danger-conscious peoples, submitted 
unavailingly plan after plan for increasing the League’s 
authority and power. The high-water mark was reached in 
1932 when first Tardieu and then Herriot made their sen- 
sational offer of French air and other forces as the nucleus 
of an international police. Canada’s “Ralph Connor” was 
enthusiastically for it, but though he had preached the 
League sermon in Calvin’s cathedral, he could not speak in 
the disarmament conference. The typical English reaction 
appeared in the Sunday Express. “The French want us to 
arm Geneva in the name of disarmament because the 
League belongs body and soul to France.” And so, wrote 
Lord Davies, “we turned the League into a debating society 
instead of an armed authority.” 

Meanwhile, to quote Hon. C. H. Cahan, speaking in the 
House of Commons, “The Lytton Report suggested the 
formation of an international army of police. I did not be- 
lieve that under the then existing conditions the Parliament of 
Canada would appropriate a single dollar toward maintaining 
a single company of troops in the Far East for that purpose.” 
Obviously, in order to possess any preventative virtue, the 
international force would have to be organized before the 
floodgates of war were opened. Besides, without full partner- 
ship of the United States nothing decisive could have been 
done in Manchuria. 

In February, 1935, there was a flash of hope when the 
Saar plebiscite was effectively safe-guarded by contingents 
from four States-members; but in March, 1936, France’s 
hesitant, last offer to do League police by throwing the invad- 
ing Hitlerites back out of the demilitarized zone, was rejected 
unanimously and disastrously. Abyssinia, Spain, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia were further milestones on the swift descent 
to Armageddon. 
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It must be repeated and borne in mind that an inter- 
national force could not exist by itself. It would be the in- 
strument of a world authority including courts, tribunals and 
inspectorates. Upon such an authority our present leaders 
seem agreed. If the United Nations possess the will, their 
experts will find the way to organize and regulate the pro- 
posed police. This organ, once created, would enlarge the 
functions and enhance the prestige of the supra-national 
authority. The question was recently debated in private at 
Mont-Tremblant, on Canadian soil: there is already in 
England a small United Nations air force. 


The actual structure of the common police is of minor im- 
portance; it would never be static. I have always fancied it 
composite and adaptable—representative of all the partici- 
pating States and ultimately of all States, and engaging their 
responsibility; small but symbolical of their collective power; 
mobile and served increasingly by air transport; instantly 
at the disposal of a defense council based on the great indus- 
trial powers; able to place itself athwart the path of the 
intending aggressor, and, in the unlikely event of his per- 
sistence, backed by national contingents ear-marked for 
international service. If such obligations were accepted 
oe loyally and unequivocally by the war-taught peoples, 

e probability is that violent aggression would become a 
rare phenomenon. 

And, finally, beware the confusing fallacy which holds all 
force immoral. It was Blaise Pascal who expressed an endur- 
ing truth in these words: “Justice without Force is power- 
less. Force without Justice is tyrannical. Let us therefore 
unite Force and Justice, and have it so that whatever is 
strong, shall be just, and whatever is just, shall be strong.” 


Famine In India 
HA. S. 


> IN THE last year of the “prosperity” which followed 
the World War of 1914-18, the Government of India pub- 
lished a report entitled /ndia in 1929-30. This is what it 
had to say about the living conditions of the masses of India: 


“A large proportion of the inhabitants of India 
are still beset with poverty of a kind which finds 
no parallel in Western lands, and are living on the 
very margin of subsistence.” 

Needless to say a decade of severe depression has not 
improved this picture. Extreme poverty is the fundamental 
fact about India which explains its politics, its military 
weakness, and its debilitating effect upon the capacity of 
the United Nations to fight the Axis. Under the ordinary 
conditions of peace, production of all kinds, and particu- 
larly agricultural production, was so badly organized, its 
techniques so backward, and the burden of parasitic classes 
so heavy, that the great majority of the Indian people lived 
constantly within the shadow of famine and death by mal- 
nutrition. The best commentary on this is the estimate of 
the average length of life in India. In 1938, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office reported that the average length of life 
for males was 23.2, and for females 22.8 years, compared 
with a general average in England and Wales of 55.6 years. 
It was further observed that Indians were living even 
shorter lives than in the decade previous to the one on 
which this calculation was based. 


It is obvious that an economy of mass poverty is not 
likely to be equal to the difficulties and dislocations of war. 
The war has meant for India an increase in the number of 
soldiers, both white and native, who have to be fed. Indus- 
trial expansion has been forced upon a reluctant govern- 
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ment, and the expansion of the working class, even under 
the conditions of extreme poverty which prevail in Indian 
industrial centres, means a further strain on food supplies. 
The loss of Burma has cut off a source of rice supplies 
which constituted in peace-time 212% of the total food 
resources of the country. The presence of soldiers in nearby 
countries, such as Iran, has drawn upon Indian stocks. 


In normal years, India produces 60 million tons of food 
grains, which for all but the miniscule middle-class and the 
aristocracy constitute the staples of diet. Another 11% 
million tons of rice are ordinarily imported from Burma. 
Approximately 1 million tons of food are exported. The loss 
of Burma and the increase in exports has put a strain on 
the country’s food supplies. These drains do not constitute 
more than 5% of the nation’s food resources, but they rep- 
resent a real danger to a nation which in normal times has 
supplies barely sufficient to sustain life in the great majority. 


The extent of the danger is reflected in the statement 
made on January 7, 1943, by Mr. M. N. Sarker, the 
Commerce Member of the Government of India. He 
described the over-all situation as “truly serious” and he 
spoke of acute hardships. He then announced that ali 
exports were to be prohibited from March 1, 1943, onward. 
Three weeks later he announced that the British Government 
has undertaken to ship “substantial quantities” of wheat 
to India, “notwithstanding heavy calls on available shipping.” 


The London Times correspondent reports, January 7, 
1943: 


“Broadly, the situation is that there are acute 
local shortages, particularly in industrial areas, 
and that where there is plenty it is not available at 
controlled prices; but that the point has not been 
reached at which it is possible to speak of starva- 
tion.” 


This correspondent says, however, that the situation in 
Bombay Province is “most acute,” and that the Bhijjapur 
district in that province has been declared a famine area. 
In Calcutta the food shortage is such that the municipality 
has had to open canteens. In Madras the situation is “not 
good.” 


The difficulties, both political and economic, being encoun- 
tered by the Government of India resemble to an extraor- 
dinary degree those which faced the Czarist Monarchy in 
the winter of 1916. The only difference is that India has 
not yet encountered the full shock of war. In modern India, 
as in Czarist Russia, the vast majority depends on agricul- 
ture for a livelihood: in India approximately 73%. Of this 
proportion an enormous mass — some 33,000,000 heads of 
families — are landless laborers. Another 65,000,000 are 
tenants, and of these the great majority are debt-ridden in 
the extreme. In the Punjab, where there is the greatest 
degree of agricultural “prosperity,” less than 20% are free 
of debt. Small holdings dominate. In the Punjab, where 
holdings are larger than the average, 74% of the cultivators 
work less than 10 acres, and 43% less than 3 acres. In 
parts of Bengal, holdings as small as 1/160th of an acre 
are known. 


As in Czarist Russia, agricultural technique is extremely 
backward. In the best farming area in India, the Punjab, 
agricultural capital averages approximately $12 an acre, 
compared with an average capital of $152.00 per acre in 
Ontario and $38.50 an acre in Saskatchewan. The use of 
the wooden plow is universal, and this serves as harrow 
and disc as well. Yields are as poor as the technique. In 
1938-39 the rice yield was 731 pounds per acre in India, 
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compared with 2,079 pounds per acre in Japan, and 3,000 
pounds per acre in Italy. In the year before the war the 
average wheat yield in India was 4.7 bushels per acre, com- 
pared with the Canadian long-time average of 15.9 bushels 
per acre. 


Not only is productivity low, but distribution is ineffi- 
cient. Food is distributed by a hoard of small dealers who 
aim at the largest possible profit. The result is that every 
shortage is aggravated by the activities of speculators and 
hoarders. The price control measures of the Government 
of India have failed completely and have now been aban- 
doned. Wheat prices have risen 100% in the last year. 
According to the Calcutta correspondent of The Economist, 
December 26, 1942, the cereal index rose from 112 in 
January, 1942, to 174 in August, and the oil seed index rose 
from 108 to 167 in the same period. These risks have 
created great hardship, particularly in the towns. The cor- 
respondent of the London Times writes, January 24, 1943: 
“The food difficulties have caused some labour unrest in 
India, including strikes here and there, and, as Friday's 
discussion in the National Defence Council confirmed, there 
has been a great deal of dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment’s failure to prevent profiteering and hoarding.” 


Herbert Matthews of the New York Times reports a con- 
versation with teak cutters in the Central Provinces. They 
said: “We can’t get enough to eat. The prices of meat 
and corn are so high that we can’t pay for much.” 


The Government of India has now embarked on a policy 
of importing grain and buying and selling on government 
account in an effort to keep prices down. Whether this 
policy will be any more successful than direct price control 
remains to be seen. It is hard to imagine the government 
being able to operate on a sufficiently large scale to control 
the market. 


A “grow more food” campaign has been started. In the 
absence of any measures to make available capital for 
agricultural purposes such a campaign will not solve the 
difficulties of the country. 


India presents the picture of a decayed, backward semi- 
feudal society upon which a capitalist imperialism has been 
super-imposed. The imperialists have strengthened and 
made more burdensome the incidence of feudalism. The 
simple fact is that such a society is not equal to the tasks 
of modern war and the need for rapid change. As a result 
food, arms, men and machines are being poured into India 
in an endeavor to beat off the enemy and save this ram- 
shackle empire for the classes which have it in their grip. 


Neither the intransigent imperialism of Churchill nor 
the constitutional manoeuvering of Cripps contain any sug- 
gestion of a policy of liquidating the parasitic classes which 
are sucking the life-blood from India. India needs democ- 
racy because India is poverty-stricken and illiterate. There 
seems to be no sign, however, that the Viceroy intends to 
move in a democratic direction. On the contrary, his policies 
seem nicely calculated to produce catastrophe and revolution. 
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Eight Billions 
Spell Socialism 
é Al e Beder 


> FOR THE year 1942 the national income of Canada is 
estimated at $7.5 billions; for 1943, assuming the war con- 
tinues, it will be over $8 billions. This latter figure has a 
certain significance for all Canadians; it happens to be the 
indicator of a “plenty for all” economy, and marks the level 
of national income where everyone’s wants can be reason- 
ably satisfied. It is particularly significant for the socialist 
movement because it brings within the range of probability 
a great deal of what previously had only been speculation. 


For many years socialists argued that the full employ- 
ment of men and machines could produce a national income 
in countries like Canada and the United States that would 
make possible a standard of living that could only be 
dreamed of under capitalism. In the United States a study 
appeared (The Chart of Plenty), which arrived at the con- 
clusion that a national income of $135 billions was possible 
in that country if all the available manpower and equip- 
ment were put to work. No one in Canada made such a 
detailed survey of our potentialities. Nevertheless, estimates 
did appear, and they indicated that a national income of $7 
billions was possible. These estimates were challenged 
repeatedly by the upholders of private enterprise, who 
pointed to 1929 as the ultimate in national economic 
well-being. 


Since these adventures into economic prophecy took place 
the war has come along and performed the function of 
demonstrator or lecturer in applied socialism. That is, the 
war has made it possible for everyone to go into productive 
work (aside from those in the armed forces, of course) 
and it has been demonstrated that the estimated figures 
were substantially correct. In the United States it is 
accepted that if the war continues (meaning full employ- 
ment continues) the national income will be $135 billions 
in 1943, and it is also conceded that under the same con- 
ditions and in the same year Canada will have a national 
income of over $8 billions. 


Thus the socialist thesis has gone a long way to being 
proved. State action has been able to produce full employ- 
ment and national income has risen enormously as a con- 
sequence. True, this state action was prompted by war, 
but whatever the motivation one fact has clearly established 
itself in the public consciousness: state action produced full 
employment. Does anyone believe that this lesson will be 
lost after the war? 


It remains for socialists to make sure it is not lost. It 
was socialists who made the claim that the state could do 
precisely what it has done, and it is up to them to insist 
that the state carry on after the war, but in a more integrated 
way. We have all seen and gotten used to the state in the 
role of energizer in production, supplier of capital, and 
market for the goods produced. It is now necessary to 
transfer the temporary nature of this arrangement into a 
permanent political and social system. Particularly as 
promises have been made to several hundred thousand young 
Canadians that the war they are fighting is one for a 
Canada that has jobs and security to offer them when the 
fighting is done. 

Now the emergence of such a Canada means that great 
political and social struggles will have to be fought and 
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that is why I stress the value and significance of a national 
income of $8 billions. Any party which can practically 
guarantee to produce such a figure has an enormous political 
advantage over any other party which can only talk in 
generalities. Economic beliefs and practices which centre 
around planning national production can pay real divi- 
dends at such a time. A planned economy is not only a 
great improvement in the economic sphere. It is also a 
powerful political weapon in the hands of its sponsors who 
can “talk turkey” to the electorate rather than indulge in 
evasive and meaningless hymns to private initiative. 


Socialists have got to drum that $8 billion income into 
the heads of every man, woman and child in the Dominion 
(and the armed forces) and stress just what that means to 
each individual. There are many ways in which the disposi- 
tion of this national income can be presented, but perhaps 
it can best be shown in a per capita form covering the goods 
and services that everyone would like to be assured of. 
Such a presentation supplies the base for national planning 
and makes clear the ends of socialized production. Of 
course, allocations in such a table are arbitrary, but they 
will at least serve as a point of departure or argument. ' 


Per capita disposition of National Income: 
































Food $200 
Wearing apparel 75 
Housing and construction -......_... 150 
Transportation 75 
Personal services 50 
Recreation 75 
Health 25 
Education 25 
Social services 25 
Savings 15 

Total $715 


For a population of 11 million this would dispose of a 
national income of $7.865 billions. Thus the full utilization 
of our means of production as at present developed (the 

ver from war to peace production presents no great 
technical difficulties) offers the possibility of supplying to 
every man, woman and child in Canada goods and services 
to the value of $715. This of course is an enormous increase 
over anything we now have or have ever known, because, 
although our national income at the present moment is 
around the ideal $8 billions, we are not spending it in an 
ideal way. 

Everyone is at work, but we are burning up huge quan- 
tities of what we produce on a number of battle-fields. We 
are giving away a billion dollars worth of goods to England, 
annually; we are sending smaller amounts to Russia, and 
are losing parts from all divisions of production in U-boat 
warfare. What remains is very far from the original eight 
billion dollars. It is much closer to $4.5 billions. There is 
also the further fact that the sharing of this $4.5 billions 
is not done in any equitable manner so that, although we 
are all disposed to look upon the present period as one of 
good times economically (more people working than ever 
before at higher wages), it still bears no relationship to what 
the situation might be under a socialist disposition of a 
national income of eight billion dollars. Just think of what 
that other $3.5 billion could mean distributed in a socially 


- equitable manner — the capital goods to produce the jobs, 


the consumer goods to satisfy the wants — and you get a 
glimpse of what is still lacking despite our “good times.” 
And it is this elusive $3.5 billions that capitalism can never 
make available to the Canadian people because the only 
time it has ever been produced is in wartime (when we 
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.can’t put our hands on it). It is well to recall that the 
highest peace-time national income for this country was 
$5.1 billions in 1928, and the average for the ten years 
preceding the war was $4.2 billions. Thus state action 
under capitalism reveals that it can put everyone to work 
for war, but cannot share the higher income produced in 
any degree commensurate with such an increase. 


It is this ability to maintain production at a high level 
and the freeing of the higher national income in a way that 
makes possible a higher personal income for all that offers 
the punch line in socialist propaganda. The existing eight 
billion dollar income is mainly a fiction. It exists as figures 
for statisticians, but has no reality in goods and services 
available to the people who now produce it. What the 
socialists have to offer and what they must make clear to the 
masses is that they really have an eight billion dollar 
economy — the genuine article — and that such an economy 
means full employment, full security and a standard of 
living that is just about twice as high as the one we had 
before the war. 


It might be observed in opposition to the points made 
here that it is too late now for socialists to gain control by 
plans or promises of social security, guaranteed incomes, 
or what have you; that in Britain, the United States and 
even in Canada, bourgeois governments are making the 
same approach to the electorate, and that regardless of the 
ruling political party, the common man is coming into his 
own. Such an observation is just a little too facile and will 
be found to be, alas, only too transitory. It is only necessary 
to recall that with the establishment of the Churchill govern- 
ment and the entry of the British Labour Party into the 
coalition that was set up and with the new controls over 
industry that were promulgated, a great outcry that Britain 
had already established socialism rent the air on this side 
of the Atlantic. Very little of that jubilation and optimism 
remains at this time; the bitter struggle even within the 
Labour Party over the Beveridge Report. is a closer picture 
to reality. 


In the same way newspaper propaganda and groundless 
optimism are the first hurdles that have to be taken in the 
coming political and social struggles that will rend every 
country. The British, the American and the Canadian 
people are a long way from the adoption of any genuine 
form of social security for the simple reason that economic 
security, which is the heart of all such plans, is dependent 
upon a planned economy, and no capitalist state can take 
such a road. Politicians may go through the motions 
momentarily, but the dazzling “reports” that are being 
dangled at this time before the eyes of delighted liberals 
and editorial writers, will recede in the background when 
their ends have been served. They will go back for further 
“study,” and what a lot of “students” we shall have de- 
veloped when the war ends and the problem of budget bal- 
ancing once more confronts our capitalist governments! 


In Canada, even if any bourgeois party should be rash 
enough to promise on the hustings such national security, 
the socialists should be able to challenge it immediately 
with the sort of planned security state ownership can offer. 
What an eight billion dollar national income can mean to 
the individual should be hammered home in the most con- 
crete terms. 


Again adopting arbitrary divisions, I should like to set 
out what this income means spread out over our labor force. 
In Canada, “normally” 1,250,000 persons are engaged in 
agriculture, and there could be available after the war 
about 3,250,000 persons for other useful work. If the $8 
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billions income could be maintained, this could mean in a 
socialist Canada: 


DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL INCOMET 





5,000 Category I employees, average annual income_.___ $12,000 
20,000 “ Il “ “ “ on pene eh eer 7,000 
225,000 “ lll “ “ “ “ pen Soe 5,000 
3,000,000 Workers, average annual income 1,750 
1,250,000 Engaged in Agriculture, Net Income —... $1,250 millions 


+This income is not all spendable in the form of consumer goods. 
Capital expenditures and social services have a part in producing this 
income total and hence must be provided for either through the 
medium of prices or taxes, or both. 


This table may seem ludricous in its attempt at neat 
classification until we examine the figures of the 1931 
census. For now we have an equally precise classification 
and a basis of comparison that has some social weight. The 
1931 census showed the distribution of national income as 
follows: 


614 Individuals, average annual income —— __. $85,000 
11,173 ™ ss i Me sclivicebiracuidaaiantetces 15,000 
121,834 - - a of 228 ee ne 
2,476,414 ‘ag . < eee omen re 840 


1,100,000 Engaged in Agriculture, Net Income $550 millions (est.) 


This comparison enables us to see at a glance the number 
and the extent of personal income benefits under a system 
of full employment, which only a socialist state can guar- 
antee. Not the word but the size of the national income it 
makes possible will beat the drums for a socialized economy. 
Eight billions spell socialism. 


The carefully-evolved and cultured tribes 
Moved blithely in their habitats and keels, 


Superior in the scripture of their scribes, 
And safe in discovered fire, invented wheels. 


Foretold by neither seer nor seismograph, 


The imminent earthquake of ancestral mires 
Stilled not their boast, nor falsified their laugh. 


Closeted were the skeletons of their sires! 


Buried; but in the frightening-fauna’d rock 
The dry bones quickened, in the nether plain 
Stirred, and grew scales, and yearned once more to stalk 
The lesser prey. The strata burst! 


Again 
The winged reptiles in their slimy hosts, 
Their beaks saw-toothed, and their wingspread claw’d, 
Swooped on the men who fled them, crying: 
Ghosts! 
Our wild progenitors have left their sod! 


They fled to their coasts. Out of the wallowing sea 
The ichthyosaurus! The pigmies stood unmanned 
Before the horrific stare of ancestry. 
They scurried back upon the higher land— 
Only to meet hooves’ thunder, lightning tusks: 
Titanothere and etsrabelodon! 


Terror unkerneled the dry human husks. 


The mammoths (circa 1941)... 
A. M. Klein. 
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Are Empires Doomed? 
An American Comment 


Miriam S. Farley 


» ARE EMPIRES DOOMED? IMPERIALISM AND 
THE PEOPLES WAR is the title of a pamphlet by Lionel 
Gelber just issued by the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. The Canadian Institute has so many good things to 
its credit that criticism seems ungrateful. But the super- 
ficial brilliance of Mr. Gelber’s writing conceals a line of 
argument which is both specious and dangerous, and which, 
I feel, is not typical of Canadian attitudes on Empire prob- 
lems. Its publication, therefore, must be reckoned as a 
disservice to Canada and to Anglo-American relations. 


Let me say first that I support Mr. Gelber fully insofar 
as he argues the necessity of a world-wide security system 
in which the United States will carry its full share of the 
joint responsibility. Many Americans recognize the unfair- 
ness of asking our British partners to surrender the bulwark 
of their security, however imperfect, represented by the 
possession of empire, unless we can provide them with an 
equivalent, or better, a stronger guarantee. That is Britain’s 
case, and it is a strong one. It is equally true that the 
increasing liberalization of British thought on imperial prob- 
lems has received less attention in the United States than it 
deserves. It is therefore doubly unfortunate that Mr. 
Gelber should choose to emphasize a concept of imperial 
destiny which is on the way out in Britain itself and which 
is not likely to command the sympathy of forward-looking 
Americans—or Canadians. 


This concept is based on the more or less geopolitical 
theories espoused by Mr. Gelber in this and other writings. 
Briefly stated, it is that “in the perpetuation of [Britain’s] 
imperial, as of her European status, the entire free world has 
a stake.” It is true, of course, that the element of power 
cannot be overlooked in planning a post-war world. But, on 
the other hand, power politics has never provided security 
against aggression. On the contrary, a political system of 
which power is the basic determinant creates the very con- 
ditions in which aggression breeds. 


For the more humane and realistic philosophy of Vice- 
President Wallace, in which power finds its proper place but 
the determining principle is the needs and desires of the 
common man—the ultimate source of all power, political, 
economic and military—Mr. Gelber has nothing but scorn. 
“If the social and economic cart is put before the strategic 
and political horse,” he asserts, “they will never go far.” 
He thereupon corrects Mr. Wallace’s procedure by placing 
the strategic-political cart in front of the social-economic 
horse, and pointing the whole equipage in the wrong direc- 
tion. 


For the question of power cannot be divorced from the 
ends to which power is used. On this subject, Mr. Gelber’s 
complacent assumptions bear little relation to the political 
realities of the twentieth century. The “free nations” use 
power better than the Nazis, he tells us; therefore they 


_ Should seize and hold prominent power. We thus reach the 


somewhat obvious conclusion that a United Nations victory 
is desirable. There remains the question of how we are to 
use our power after the victory is won. Are we—as the 
author seems to suggest—to emulate the defeated enemy by 
Using it primarily to advance our own short-run interests, 

teby inviting at some future date the fate that has over- 
taken him? What is the “entire free world” which has a 
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stake in the perpetuation of empire? Does it include India, 
Burma, Africa, Puerto Rico? 


And is Mr. Gelber so sure that he is serving British 
interests by arguing for the primacy of power in inter- 
national relationships? He envisages an Anglo-American 
partnership of power—indeed, a partnership in empire. But 
if these ideas are to hold sway, may the day not come 
when America, holding preponderant power, may see no 
advantage in sharing it? There are a few Americans who, 
consciously or unconsciously, would like to see that day 
come. Mr. Gelber is not helping Britain—or Canada—by 
preaching an ideology which furthers the aspirations of 
American imperialists. 


Nor is he helping those in Britain, America and Canada 
who are trying to work out a sound basis for mutual under- 
standing and common action between the British Common- 
wealth and the United States, during and after the war. His 
defense of Britain’s imperial record emphasizes and illus- 
trates its least attractive features. His patronizing attitude 
toward colonial peoples, his horror of “going too fast,” have 
more in common with the short-sighted arrogance of Colonel 
Blimp—who, we are assured, is moribund—than with the 
vision and statesmanship of those Englishmen who have 
made it possible for Mr. Gelber to say truly that the British 
Empire has been in many ways an instrument of progress. 


The fact is that Mr. Gelber is more interested in preserv- 
ing those liberties which he himself enjoys than in extending 
them to less fortunate peoples. True, he pays lip service to 
British liberal tradition, but in terms which betray a total 
lack of comprehension of its international significance. 


His whole argument, indeed, is a brittle and self-contra- 
dictory structure well-calculated to confuse the public mind. 
For example, he argues that this is a people’s war primarily 
“in a political rather than a social sense. The revolutions 
to come [in Europe] will, at the start, be national revolu- 
tions—the revolt of nations overwhelmed by Axis tyranny. 
The objective of the war cannot, then, be primarily social.” 
Later, however, we are told that “As never before men of 
goodwill are bound henceforth to seek the amelioration of 
the human lot. This, to the modern mind, is the really 
serious business of civilized people . . .” It has nothing to 
do with the war, however, for the same sentence continues: 
“. . and from it two world wars in our own time have been 
a distraction at once irrelevant and insane!” ‘Socially, 
economically and politically,” Mr. Gelber writes, the Atlantic 
Charter voices “the high and impatient aspirations of all 
that is best in our age”—although it must be “purged of 
dangerous political ambiguities.” But although it voices our 
aspirations, yet—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt to the 
contrary notwithstanding—it has nothing to do with the 
war, since “the objective of the war cannot be primarily 
social.” 

This, indeed, is the voice of doom, of a society condemned 
to destruction by virtue of its own failure to realize that 
history cannot stand still out of consideration for any 
vested interests—not even those of Anglo-Saxon democracy. 
For we may succeed in monopolizing power, but we cannot 
and must not monopolize freedom. 


I do not believe that this is an authentic voice of Britain 
or Canada. Mr. Gelber’s concept of empire is indeed 
doomed; but the democratic and progressive tradition that 
is the most vital and glorious heritage of the British peoples 
still lives, and in it lies the hope of recreating the British 
Empire as a true community of peoples within the frame- 
work of a world commonwealth. Difficult at best, this is 
not a task which can be achieved by the formula of Anglo- 
Saxon world hegemony. 
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Last month we discussed the thesis that Canada must de- 
cide between two ways of dealing with her economic and 
social problems after the war, choosing either a system of 
private or “free” enterprise regulated and assisted by the 
state, or a genuine planned economy. 

It was suggested that the former, which implies a constant 
risk of breakdown calling for state aid, is incapable of pro- 
viding the stability and social security to which those who 
have risked their lives in the war are entitled; that, far from 
fostering real individual initiative and enterprise, it hampers 
and frustrates them, since it exalts a special kind of initiative 
involving the right to gamble with other people’s lives; and 
that an alliance between this kind of private enterprise and 
the state tends to shift political power into the hands of a 
small class, and can very easily lead to a form of fascism. 

This month we discuss the meaning and some of the funda- 
mentals of a planned economy. 


What Is a 
Planned Economy? 


> In a previous discussion, we pointed out that an economy 
in which planning takes place is not necessarily a planned 
economy. 

The term “economic planning” has become so popular that 
it is advisable to stress this point. A great deal of economic 
planning is, of course, being done at present in Canada and 
other democratic countries. Such planning runs all the way 
from the housewife’s organization of her domestic budget and 
duties to the plans which are aimed at efficient operation in a 
manufacturing plant or a large department store; from the 
spending of the taxpayers’ money by a village council to the 
mapping out of services for a large city or a province by its 
elected “planners.” All these types of planning touch the 
economic interests of groups of citizens within limited 
spheres. 

Or the term may be applied to phases of state action which 
have a bearing on the economic welfare of the whole nation. 
The Beveridge Plan and similar proposals for social insur- 
ance on a national scale seek to provide for contingencies in 
the lives of all citizens. The postal system, the harbors and 
canals of Canada, public ownership projects like the Cana- 
dian National Railways, the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the Crown companies now carrying on war produc- 
tion, are all instances of social planning, and have their 
prototypes in the provincial and municipal spheres. But all 
of them added together do not constitute a planned economy. 
Nor do isolated measures designed to regulate industry, 
trade and agriculture through “controls,” such as the price 
and wage ceilings and the rationing restrictions and the 
planned production of certain war goods which have been 
set up during the war. 

A planned economy can mean only one thing: a produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and services for the whole 
nation according to a plan which takes into consideration 
every factor in these two processes, and which is aimed at 
the maximum development of our material resources and 
their disposal at home or abroad with one end only in view, 
namely, that all citizens shall share equitably in both the 
productive effort and its benefits. 


This, of course, is the antithesis of an economy in which 
these processes are entrusted largely to individuals motivated 
by the prospect of an abnormal share of the proceeds, who 
are allowed to decide how much or how little of specific 

goods and services shall be produced and by what means 
they shall be distributed without relation to the welfare of 
the nation as a whole, and who are free to make their own 
terms, by a system of collective bargaining or otherwise, with 
those they employ. 

It matters little how much regulation and control is exer- 
cised over these individuals (or how much assistance is 
granted to them) by the state, provided the main decisions— 
that is, how much and what kind of goods and services are 
to be produced and how they are to be distributed—are left 
to them, and are based on whether or not they consider a 
sufficiently large profit can be reaped by them in the process. 

It has been abundantly proven that such “freedom” results 
in unbalanced production, with a tendency to under-produc- 
tion of the most socially useful and desirable goods and 
services; in an unstable economy, subject to a succession of 
booms and depressions; in economic insecurity for the aver- 
age citizen; and in the concentration of wealth and power, 
both economic and political, in the hands of a small class. 

These and other results inseparable from an unplanned 
economy will be examined in greater detail as we proceed. 
But now, having defined in general terms the meanings of a 
planned economy, let us consider specifically what it involves. 


How Can An Economy 
He “Planned?” 


> Obviously, if the economic welfare of every citizen is to be 
determined by a plan, instead of being governed by the 
uncertain and uneven operations of unrelated private under- 








takings, the plan must be made and administered centrally 
for the whole nation. 

If such a task seems too gigantic and complex to be other | i 
than utopian, the answer is that it has been performed | 





NER 


There are [those] who will say that, however 
desirable it may appear to reconstruct social in- 
surance or to make other plans for a better world 
of peace, all such concerns must now be put on one 
side, so that Britain may concentrate upon the 
urgent tasks of war. There is no need to spend 
words today in emphasizing the urgency or the 
difficulty of the task that faces the British people 
and their Allies ... This does not alter three facts: | 
that the purpose of victory is to live into a better || 
world than the old world; that each individual |' 
citizen is more likely to concentrate upon his war i 
effort if be feels that bis Government will be ready | 
in time with plans for that better world; that, if 
these plans are to be ready in time, they must be 


made now. Sir William Beveridge. 
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already in one country. Soviet Russia has a planned 
economy. If you ask for the proof of its successful operation, 
you have only to look at the papers. Russia’s “war effort” 
could not have been so efficient had her “five year plans” 
not been a success. It is true that Russia has not yet 
attained the optimum results of a planned economy; but 
then, Russia was a backward country industrially when the 
plans were instituted, and her 200,000,000 people were 
largely illiterate. Yet the results, as revealed by the test of 
war, have astonished the world. 

Canada is a highly literate nation of 11,500,000 people, 
and is well advanced in industrial organization. The achieve- 
ment should not be nearly so difficult for her as for Russia. 


Russia’s planned economy, to be sure, was initiated and 
has been administered to date by a dictatorship. But there 
is nothing inherent in a planned economy making it incon- 
sistent with full democratic organization and operation. 
Indeed, one of its principal objects in Canada would be to 
bring about the industrial democracy without which the full 
fruits of political democracy are impossible. There is no 
reason why we should not achieve a planned economy through 
the exercise of the political rights we now enjoy as a demo- 
cracy. If enough people want it, we can have it. There is 
nothing in the mere magnitude of the task to make it im- 
possible. 

The essential features of a planned economy are some 
central body to do the planning, and the requisite control 
over the economic units throughout the country to ensure 
that the plan is co-operatively carried out. It would be neces- 
sary, therefore, to have an Economic Planning Commission, 
responsible to parliament, and entrusted with the framing of 
a plan covering a term of years and subject to annual 
revision. This commission would have available, through a 
greatly amplified Bureau of Statistics, full and up-to-date 
information on all aspects of our industry, commerce, trade 
and agriculture, and constant study and research in economic 
problems would be carried on by a National Research 
Council. The commissioners, selected for their knowledge of 
these various phases of our economic life, would be appointed 
by parliament for a term of, say, seven years, and would 
receive adequate salaries to ensure their independence of 
judgment and freedom from pressure. Their terms of office 
might be “staggered” to provide for continuity of policy. 


In order to secure the full co-operation and integration 
necessary to carry out the plan as approved by the cabinet 
and then by parliament, all natural resources, and public 
utilities such as the railways, air lines, telegraph, telephone 
and radio communications, electric power and coal mining, 
would have to be removed from private ownership and con- 
trol. Certain key industries supplying essentials and already 
approaching a monopoly status, such as flour-milling, baking 
and meat-packing, pulp and paper, iron and steel and heavy 
chemical manufacturing, would also have to be taken out of 
private control. In order to direct credit and investment on a 
planned basis, the banking, insurance and investment insti- 
tutions would also have to be taken over. Retail establish- 
ments, and industries which are truly competitive, might 
continue to be privately owned, though their output would 
be integrated by the national plan. 

The publicly-owned resources, utilities, industries and 
Services would be managed by the same staffs as at present, 
under the direction of state Trusts or Commissions re- 
sponsible to the National Economic Planning Commission 
for their efficient operation and their adherence to the 
requirements of the national plan. 

_Profits would cease to go, as at present, to private indi- 
viduals, and would be either “plowed back” into the busi- 
esses or used for public purposes in another category. 
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The risk about so much present-day socialistic 
talk and planning is that it tends to create too 
many beneficiaries of the promised security, and 
reduce the number who will apply themselves 
vigorously to production of the plenty from which 


the security must be obtained. 
Hon. John Bracken. 


There are some to whom the pursuit of security 
appears to be a wrong aim. They think of security 
as something inconsistent with initiative, ad- 
venture, personal responsibility. . . . The [Bev- 
eridge| plan is not one for giving to everybody 
something for nothing and without trouble, or 
something that will free the recipient for ever 
after from personal responsibilities. ... The Plan 
for Social Security is put forward as part of a 
general program of social policy. It is one part only 
of an attack upon five giant evils [Physical Want, 
Disease, Ignorance, Squalor, Idleness|. In seeking 
security not merely against physical want, but 
against all these evils in all their forms, and in 
showing that security can be combined with free- 
dom and enterprise and responsibility of the in- 
dividual for his own life, the British community 
and those who in other lands have inherited the 
British tradition have a vital service to render to 


human progress. 
Sir William Beveridge. 











Investment would be directed by an Investment Board where 
it was most required to meet expansion and development 
needs according to the national plan. 

Farming might be left to individual farmers as at present, 
though every encouragement would be given to co-operative 
methods of production and marketing, and operations would 
be brought into line with the requirements of the national 
plan, in the interests of all concerned. 

This obviously would involve a considerable departure 
from our present way of getting things produced and distri- 
buted and the necessary services performed; but the differ- 
ences which it would entail in the lives of individual citizens 
would be at once greater and less than many people com- 
monly suppose. Some of these are considered below. 


What About “Freedom” 


and “Hegimentation ?” 


> The whole aim of a planned economy is to ensure more 
efficient and equitable utilization of our economic resources, 
material and human, in the common interest. 

Its primary effect would be to remove the incentive, which 
those who can acquire the control of capital now have, to 
exploit the individual citizen. Capital would be under the 
control of a public authority, to be directed into channels 
where it would best serve the interests of the people as a 
whole. The many evils now arising from the private quest of 
profits would be eliminated. A public authority would have 
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We business people would certainly deprecate 
a situation where the economic experts in govern- 
ment would plan out a certain well-defined scheme 
of post-war adjustment, and then come along and 
ask us to fit ourselves into it. 


William R. Yendall, in a submission to the 
Senate Reconstruction Committee, Ottawa. 


Any proposals for the future, while they should 
use to the full the experience gathered in the past, 
should not be restricted by consideration of sec- 
tional interests established in the obtaining of that 
experience. Now, when the war is abolishing land- 
marks of every kind, is the opportunity for using 
experience ina clear field. A revolutionary moment 
in the world’s history is a time for revolutions, 
not for patching. 

Sir William Beveridge. 











none of the incentives to “show a profit” by overworking and 
underpaying employees which now exist in private undertak- 
ings privately owned, since efficiency and human welfare and 
not “profits” would be the objective. If it did show such an 
inclination, it would be readily amenable to parliament, in 
a way which private enterprises cannot be at present. 

This is because elected representatives would not them- 
selves be involved in enterprises based on private profit, nor 
responsive to private interests through party funds and 
otherwise, as so many of them now are; nor would the gov- 
ernment formed from the party in power. In a society in 
which the “profit motive” was eliminated from our main 
productive and distributive operations, parliament (the 
ultimate authority). would be free to devote itself unre- 
servedly to protecting the interests of the whole people. 

Critics of a planned economy (who, significantly enough, 
are found mainly in the ranks of those now deriving large 
profits from private enterprise) contend that it would destroy 
the freedom we now enjoy as a democratic people; that under 
such a system the ordinary citizen would be “regimented” 
by the state, forced to do whatever kind of work he was told, 
and lose his right to individual choice in all sorts of matters 
affecting his welfare. 

There is nothing in the idea of a democratically initiated 
and directed planned economy to make this inevitable or 
even likely. The average citizen would enjoy at least as 
much freedom of choice and conduct as he does today, and 
in addition he would enjoy a security and an opportunity 
for personal development which are now denied him. As we 
have pointed out, the freedom of which we hear so much from 
proponents of private capitalism consists essentially in the 
right of those who can command capital to dominate not 
only those without capital, but in many instances the lesser 
capitalists who now fight a losing battle against monopolies 
brought about by their big brothers, and the small share- 
holders who in practice have no say in the management of 
the business in which they invest their savings. 

Employees of socially owned industries and services, from 
the managers down to the humblest worker, would carry on 
their work precisely as at present, except that they would be 
assured of remuneration and conditions of work uninfluenced 
by the need to “show a profit,” and would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they were engaged in an integrated 
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co-operative endeavor for the fullest and most efficient 
utilization of our resources in the interests of themselves and 
all other citizens. 


Under such conditions, and with the educational facilities, 
social insurance measures and health provisions which only 
a fully developed economy and full production under planned 
direction could make possible, the degree of freedom enjoyed 
by everyone would be such as to make the so-called freedom 
they have today look like the slavery it actually is. 


Centralization and 
“Hureaucracy’ 


B® Some Canadians are apprehensive that, especially in a 
federal state like Canada, the degree of centralization de- 
manded by a genuinely planned economy would interfere 
too greatly with local jurisdictions. This objection arises 
partly from the fear that in some way cultural heritages 
would be jeopardized by central planning. 


It is true that, just as in the international sphere nations 
will have to surrender some degree of their sovereignty in 
the interests of common security, so within Canada we may 
have to give up some local spheres of influence in order to 
integrate our economy for fuller development and general 
welfare. 


But there is no need to centralize everything ; indeed, many 
phases of the national plan, once mapped out, will be left 
largely to provincial and even municipal authorities to carry 
through; and the plan will be drawn up after wide consulta- 
tion and co-operation with local interests. There would be 
no need to invade cultural fields, or reduce the whole Cana- 
dian society to a dead-level. The Soviet Union has not found 
it necessary to do this. It has carried out a planned economic 
development in a territory comprising some 180 different 
races and nationalities, while preserving the cultural rights 
of minorities. Communism, it is true, frowns on orthodox 
religions and discourages their growth; but even in Soviet 
Russia, liberty has been accorded to those adhering to the 
old faiths, so long as they do not oppose the general plan 
of national development. In Canada, no necessity would 
arise under a planned economy to interfere in the slightest 
degree with racial, religious or cultural rights. 


Another prevalent argument against a planned economy is 
that it would subject Canadians to the domination of a 
“bureaucracy.” With so many public boards and commis- 
sions exercising a degree of authority, there would be danger, 
say these critics, of a new class arising which could become 
as powerful and oppressive as any “capitalist” class under a 
private enterprise economy. 

This is a plausible objection, but it is largely illusory. 
All administrative bodies in a planned economy as proposed 
here would be subject to the control of the people through 
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parliament, and any tendency to concentration of power in ; 


the hands of such bodies could readily be dealt with in the 
recognized constitutional manner. The same applies, of 
course, to the government itself. Fears of “bureaucracy” 


ore Some 


based on examples drawn either from public authorities | 
as we know them today, in a society dominated by private | 


enterprise, or from dictatorship countries, are groundless. 
There is no reason to fear “bureaucracy” provided suffi- 


cient safeguards are set up by parliament, and the people — 


themselves remain constantly alert to detect any trends 
towards administrative domination. 
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On the other hand, we shall never achieve any real effi- 
ciency in governing ourselves until we recognize that adminis- 
tration is a technical matter, and have the sense to entrust it, 
with proper safeguards, to fully trained and qualified persons. 
Such success as we have already achieved in the conduct of 
political affairs is due in no small measure to a body of 
trained and conscientious civil servants who go on perform- 
ing their administrative tasks no matter what party is in 
power. Under a planned economy, the only difference would 
be that a similar body of public servants would be engaged, 
under the surveillance of a parliament much more attentive 
to the people’s interests than it is now, in directing our pro- 
ductive facilities, as their prototypes now administer other 
phases of our national life. 


It should be remembered too that in a society in which 
concern for the general welfare, and not private profit, was 
the main motivating impellant, public servants would have 
much greater incentive to give sedulous and unstinted service. 
The incompetence, inefficiency and corruption occasionally 
found in public administration today is chargeable primarily 
to the pervading influence of the patronage, graft and social 
insecurity which are inseparable from a_private-profit 
economy. 


Savings, Investment and 
Personal Property 


> IT IS natural for the ordinary citizen to ask: “Under a 
planned economy, would all private property disappear? 
What about my home and all that goes with it? What about 
my savings, life insurance and personal investments?” 


The answer is that the object of a planned economy is 
not to deprive people of their personal property, but rather 
to enable them to have more of it. A planned economy, such 
as we are discussing here, will make it possible for every 
citizen to own a better home with more conveniences and 
comforts. Any money he saves will remain his, as at present, 
to use as he sees fit. Only property which is needed for use 
in the general interest—such as banks, factories and mines— 
would be socially owned. 


Private investments would still be permissible, though the 
field would be narrowed somewhat, since the large socially- 
owned undertakings would be financed by replacing the 
privately-owned securities with government bonds bearing a 
low rate of interest but having a higher degree of safety than 
most common or preferred stocks today. There would be no 
gambling on the stock market, no “get-rich-quick” oppor- 
tunities. But on the other hand, with secure employment, 
fair rates of pay guaranteed, and a comprehensive social 
insurance plan covering unemployment, sickness, disability 
and old age, and adequate public health and medical ser- 
vices, all provided on a compulsory basis at low premium 
rates, the need for piling up savings for contingencies would 
no longer exist. No one would need to buy expensive life 
insurance from private companies, or go without the good 
things of life in order to provide for an uncertain future, as 
at present, provided he was prepared to do his share of 
socially-useful work while able to do so. 


With every able-bodied person usefully employed and pro- 
ductive facilities greatly expanded, working hours for every- 
One could be much shorter. Adequate leisure and regular 
holidays with pay would enable the ordinary citizen to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor while he is earning, as only a very few 
people can do today, and to cultivate interests outside his 
breadwinning job. 
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The speaker questioned the value of seeking a 
new formula for a post-war economic order. 
Though be acknowledged that a new world order 
concerned with international relations will un- 
doubtedly be created after the war, he expressed 
the opinion that there will be no drastic changes 
in our internal economy. 


Harold Crabtree, president Allied War Sup- 
plies Corporation, and former president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, as 
quoted by The Globe and Mail. 


There appears to be no doubt of the determina- 
tion of the British people, however hard pressed in 
war, not to live wholly for war, not to abandon 
care of what may come after. ... Freedom from 
want cannot be forced on a democracy or given 
to a democracy. It must be won by them. Winning 
it needs courage and faith and a sense of national 
unity: courage to face facts and difficulties and 
overcome them; faith in our future and in the 
ideals of fair-play and freedom for which century 
after century our forefathers were prepared to 
die; a sense of national unity overriding the in- 
terests of any class or section. 

Sir William Beveridge. 











How about “getting ahead?” There would be many more 
opportunities for advancement under a planned economy 
than there are today. Those with special aptitudes and 
talents would have much more scope to apply them, and 
would receive commensurate remuneration, both of which 
are denied to the majority under the present rule of “power- 
capitalism.” Relieved of the need to scrape and scramble in 
order to provide for the security of himself and his family, 
and of the complex of fears and anxieties that plague him 
today, the normal individual would have every encourage- 
ment to take an interest in his work, develop pride in it, 
and express his own personality, instead of being compelled 
to worry over the sheer matter of “making a living.” 


Does this mean ignoring fundamental human traits? Must 
we, in order to attain all this, try to “change human nature?” 
Not at all. We would merely be freeing it from the com- 
pulsion to log-roll, cringe, plot and “do the other fellow” 
which is not an inherent instinct of human nature, but 
which an unplanned economy breeds in the best of us, and 
which a code of education and morality dominated by those 
who wield economic power now inculcates in young people 
from their earliest years. The residue of the abnormal— 
chronic idlers, shirkers and obstructors—would be dealt 
with, along with other mentally unfit persons, in corrective 
institutions. 

But we shall have to leave the discussion of these and 
other social results of real economic freedom for a later 
discussion. We shall return to them in due course. 


(Next month we shall discuss the methods by which a 
planned economy might be brought about in Canada. Read- 
ers are invited to submit comments, criticisms or suggestions 
for publication or discussion in this section.) 
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Stephen Vincent Benet 
Lois pw 


> “THERE are still the two spirits in man—the spirit of 
building and the spirit of destruction. And when the second 
drives the faster horse, then the night comes on.” At a time 
when the destroyers are running close behind the creators, 
the loss of Stephen Vincent Benét is a grave one. 

Stephen Benét began writing early with an exuberance 
that never left him. 

I have been on the old tramp steamer 

When heads were quickly bashed, 

When dead men rolled in the scuppers, 

And revolvers spat and flashed. 
That gusty narrative and The Regret of Dives, which won 
a prize of three dollars from the St. Nicholas League, were 
written when he was about ten. The two poems indicate 
the verve that was to characterize his later work and its 
interest in the alembic, life. The summer he was seventeen, 
he wrote a poem every Sunday (his tutor worked him the 
other six days). The result was a small volume of mono- 
logues, Five Men and Pompey, 1915. Even so early, the 
young poet was searching for a medium more flexible than 
blank verse and breaks his monologues with lyric inter- 
ludes that are a foreshadowing of the variegated pattern of 
John Brown’s Body. The interest in the past shown by this 
first volume of historical portraits was balanced by a polemic 
absorption with the present. Under the influence of Jack 
London Socialism, he wrote violent red-ink letters to his 
father with plots for the overthrow of capitalism signed 
“Yours for the Revolution.” Col. Benét answered them with 
equal bloodiness for he understood how the boy “worked.” 

Very little of this social interest showed in his writings 
up to 1926. The poetry was a compound of imagism, fantasy, 
realism and love for Rosemary, an astonishing salmagundi 
peppered by an occasional incisive satire—King David was 
a poem as insolent as a blue-jay and as piercing as truth. 
Some of the first short-stories were pot-boilers which served 
to support him from the age of twenty-three. Three of the 
novels were the Scott Fitzgerald type, and the fourth an 
historical Gothic. All of them were distinguished by bound- 
ing vitality and a growing power of penetration into the 
meaning of human actions which did not lead him into 
pessimism in a Wasteland era but strengthened his hold on 
values. Stephen Benét was too full of “I stamped the ground 
in the strong joy of life” to be a defeatist or a nihilist. 

This forward-looking power led him to a daring ven- 
ture. Walt Whitman had said that no one for a long time 
would be able to catch the essence of the Civil War except 
in a lyric or an ode. A comparatively short time later Benét 
determined to attempt it in an epic-size poem, John Brown’s 
Body, 1928. The poem is realistic, for war is a bitter thing. 
It tells war’s effect on generals— 

He (Pickett) had gone out with fifteen thousand. He 

came back to his lines with five. 

He fought well till the war was over, but a thing was 

cracked in his heart. 
and it tells its effect on privates— 

“Hey, Johnnie, got some water?” he whispered weakly. 

Then he saw that the Johnnie had only half a head 

And frowned because such men could not lend canteens. 
The poem is romantic, for romance also belongs to war. 
There are two love stories, one of Clay and Sally told in the 
swinging tetrameter of the Wingate rh 

Sally Dupré, Sally Dupré, 
Heart and body like sea-blown spray, 
I cannot forget you, night and day. 
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and the other of Melora Vilas and Jack Ellyat, the same 
inevitable tale of Tristan and Isolde, of Perion and Meli- 
sande— 

Inexplicable as the birth of a star 

And terrible as the last cry of the flesh. 


The poem is thought because war compels reflection. This 
deep-running current flows mainly through the minds of two 
men, Lincoln and John Vilas. Lincoln is seeking to know 
God’s will in the freedom proclamation crisis. He has been 
used to struggle but now the blind striving is almost too 
much for him. Yet as he probes into his own thoughts, he 
finds intact the certainty that 

We can fail and fail 

But deep against the failure, something wars, 
and out of the seeming inanition he wins through. 

I have not once controlled the circumstances. 

They have controlled me. But with that control 

They made me grow or die. And I have grown.— 

Still to find no Elysium but growth 

And the slow will to grow to match my task. 
John Vilas, too, has found wisdom. Though he has followed 
the wilderness-tone away from the closeness of humanity, 
he at last returned 

In the ironic wagon of the years, 

Back to the pasture that they found too green, 

Broken of every knowledge but the last 

Knowledge of how escape is not a door 

But a slow-winding road whose hundred coils 

Return upon each other, soon or late. 
And the poem has insight into the issues of the war. The 
struggle was not primarily because of slavery, the struggle 
was not only North against South, it was for economic pro- 
gress or stagnation. John Brown is the symbol of the 
expanding spirit of the American system; with his body 
were buried “the sick magnolias” of a forespent South and 

Out of his heart the chanting buildings rise 

Rivet and girder, motor and dynamo, 

Pillar of smoke by day and fire by night, 

The steel-faced cities reaching at the skies. 


This rampant fortitude, this tempered faith have given 
Benét the right to be called the voice of America today. 
The novel, James Shore’s Daughter, 1934, with a style as 
steady as a trade wind and as delicate as thistledown, 
catches the change in America from snorting expansion 
westward to a world in which James Shore Foundations are 
being built to carry on a different kind of progress. Two 
stories, The Devil and Daniel Webster and Johnny Pye and 
the Fool-Killer hold the folk spirit of America. Written 
with the easy lope of American speech, they are tales as 
tall as Bunyan, as trusty as Lincoln, and as elemental as 4 
baby or an old man. William Riley and the Fates fictionizes 
the ideal of world community which the States had to 
accept before it entered the war. William Riley was a cub 
reporter who was only interested in Snapperville till he was 
sent to cover a strange picnic in the park. The picnickers 
called themselves the United Sons and Daughters of Destiny 
and when Willy had seen the moving pictures they showed 
of the future and talked to the girl with the cute little 
freckle on her nose, he came away knowing that he was 
part of a nation and a time. 


The first poetry to deal with specific issues was the book 
Burning City, 1936. Here are Austria in 1933, dictatorships 
that bring broken bodies and minds, a future that may be 
nightmare. In 1940, before the States had entered the war, 
Nightmare at Noon sounded a radio warning— 


Go tell fire it only burns in another country, 
Go tell the bombers this is the wrong address. 
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On Independence Day, 1941, came Listen to the People— 
Oh, we can call on Lincoln and Tom Paine, 
Adams and Jefferson, 
Call on the great words spoken that remain 
Like the great stars of evening, the fixed stars, 
But that is not enough. 
The dead are mighty and are part of us 
And yet the dead are dead. This is our world, 
Our time, our choice, our anguish, our decision. 
This is our world. We have to make it now. 


In 1942 he wrote They Burned the Books for the anni- 
versary of the Nazi burning of ideas, and Dear Adolph, a 
series of six radio letters. Because he lent his energy to 
writing these poems of awareness, the new long poem O 
Western Star, the poem that, if it followed Benet’s pre- 
cedent of achievement in each form he attempted, would 
have been to John Brown’s Body as James Shore’s Daughter 
to The Beginning of Wisdom, will never be finished. 

Without chauvinism, Benét has added to the American 
tradition of faith in ultimate progress at a time when pro- 
gress is fighting for existence. He belongs in the order of 
Emerson, the philosopher of transcendental optimism, of 
Whitman, poet of democratic faith, and of Lincoln, the 
epitome of the never-ending struggle. Benét, with clear, just 
vision and a disarming quietude, was re-casting their lesson 
of intrepidity for a steel-faced and international era. Is 
_—— dead? Are Emerson and Lincoln dead? Nor 

enét. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

Mr. Frank Scott’s analysis of Are Empires Doomed? in the April 
number of The Canadian Forum and the remarks of Miss Farley 
are the automatic response of utopians to the stimuli by which they 
have been conditioned. 

In Peace By Power will be found a fuller statement of my general 
outlook. Reviewing it in The Spectator (July 31, 1942), Prof. 
D. W. Brogan wrote: “Mr. Gelber does not see this refusal to recog- 
nize the facts of power as the fault of one party or one class. All 
parties produced their muddlers of the public mind (and all parties 
are still doing so).” The fullfilment of my pre-war criticism of the 
Right—mentioned by Mr. Brogan—may give me a certain warrant 
to warn against similar mistakes by the Left. The search for peace 
is my concern and not party fortunes. 

Mr. Scott, to begin with, contends that I ignore the fact that the 
League of Nations “was devoid of power because the nations, par- 
ticularly England and the United States who should have known better, 
were determined to hang on to their power themselves, as Mr. Gelber 
is urging them to do now. There was plenty of power in the world 
after the last war; all of it in the victors’ hands. They refused to 
pool it or to scrap their imperialism, so the League had no teeth, and 
power politics continued.” You will not want me to make a long 
list of page citations but on the specific issue of my desire to revive, 
improve and put power behind a League of Nations I may ask the 
fair-minded reader to glance at Peace By Power, pages 36-38, 42-43, 
45, 60, 88. Having dealt with that question in the book, I concen- 
trated on other related ones in the pamphlet. But again on this 
Specific issue I might refer to Are Empires Doomed? pages 27-30. 

Mr. Scott regrets that “the League had no teeth.” Others besides 
myself will be glad to hear that he is now of that opinion. The 
failure of the United States and Britain to accept and impiement 
international commitments in time is a central theme in much of my 
work. But what was the official attitude of Canada between the two 
wars; what backing did it receive from influential Canadian isola- 
tionists? Has, or has not, their judgment been vindicated by events? 
By that test, and by that test alone, can they be considered reliable 
guides in the future. 

I can speak only for myself but perhaps I may be permitted to 
tecall how at the very outset I deplored the inability of Britain and 
the United States to take the lead together in enforcing collective 
action against Japan—The Canadian Forum, May, 1932. Then 
after Germany’s breach of Locarno was condoned and the appeasers 
were cold-shouldering Russia, I warned that a Nazi-Soviet pact would 
be the result of their policy—a policy which would furnish Germany 
With dominant power over Europe—Fortnightly Review, London, 
March, 1938, reprinted as an appendix in Peace By Power. Does that 
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sound like the record of one who was against “teeth in the League” 
or, as Mr. Scott suggests, would serve reaction? 

Despite Mr. Scott and Miss Farley, I do not glorify power. But I 
observe its existence and its effect. In the struggle to control it, I 
wish our side to prevail. 

The book and pamphlet anticipate and answer all of Miss Farley’s 
arguments. Some points, however, can be dealt with here: 

“Power politics has never provided security against aggression.” 
What does—the doctrine of Mr. Gandhi? 

Are “India, Burma, Africa, Puerto Rico” included in the free 
world which has a stake in the perpetuation of Britain’s imperial 
status? They are more likely to become part of it by virtue of 
Britain’s imperial status than if they were left permanently or irre- 
trievably defenseless. Has 1939-43 no lesson to teach? 

An American imperialism which rides roughshod over the rights of 
others would be an evil. It will be a sad day when the people of the 
United States become Nazi, Fascist or Japanese in mentality. But 
Miss Farley should have more faith in her own national traditions 
and in the character of her countrymen. That inner check, as in the 
case of British power, makes all the difference. The chief danger just 
now is a renewal of post-war isolation and not peace-time intervention 
abroad—imperial or international. 

Do I not want to extend liberty to others? Miss Farley offers no 
evidence to support this allegation. There is none. 

Do I contradict myself by asserting that political security must 
precede social reform? To save social reform from the fate which has 
again overtaken it, I merely seek to have first things come first. To 
me that is no more than a commonsense deduction from the tragic 
experience of the age. 

Miss Farley charges me with a concept of empire which she 
reprehends. No exact quotations illustrate the enormity of my offence. 
When the Statute of Westminster was being enacted by the United 
Kingdom Parliament I denounced its detractors at some length in 
the columns of The London Times, November 13, 1931. From the 
philosophy of the Commonwealth and Empire there expressed I have 
never departed. For further proof I may refer to the chapters on 
Canada in a volume (1938) on Anglo-American friendship. 

“An authentic voice of Britain or Canada?” I write as a private 
individual. Does Miss Farley? To listen for voices is dangerous— 
unless it be the voice of reason. In one form or another my views have 
been discussed in most of the representative daily, weekly and other 
journals of English-speaking Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The impression they have made would, I fear, disappoint Miss Farley. 
The reception of Peace By Power in Britain, as in the United States, 
has been heartening. In the United States even those critics who were 
isolationist or anti-British have with few exceptions respected 
elementary rules of accuracy. 

A “formula of Anglo-Saxon world hegemony?” It is against any 
such aim that pages 127-8 of the book and pages 28-30 of the pamphlet 
are directed. 

What Mr. Scott and Miss Farley tried to do is evident. They have 
set up a man of straw, a Col. Blimp, a figure of reaction and then 
proceeded to knock him down. Clearly in my case the creature of 
their imagination bears little or no resemblance to anything I have 
said, done or desired. Why does this happen? The patterns of their 
belief are fixed. Confronted by circumstances which clash with those 
patterns, they hug desperately familiar illusions and deny reality 
itself. Hope for a better world I share as ardently as Mr. Scott or 
Miss Farley. But it will be easier to achieve when the high-minded 
awaken from their dogmatic slumbers, when they abandon stereo- 


t for thought. 
aie . LIONEL GELBER. 


The Editor: 

With reference to your article in the March issue of the “Canadian 
Forum”, under the caption of “The Boys Are At It Again”, I am of 
the opinion that you have either been grossly misinformed, or delib- 
erately set out to distort an issue which is of the gravest importance 
to the entire labor movement on the Pacific Coast. 

Perhaps this is not accidental; those who habitually indulge in red- 
baiting or misrepresentation of Communist policies—and your maga- 
zine seems to fall into this category—are never too particular as to the 
factual basis of their allegations. In a journal with the fine early 
traditions such as yours had, this is highly regrettable. 

The Conroy Report which your journal holds up “as a most reveal- 
ing study of Communist Party trade union technique in action. . .” 
is scarcely a text-book of fact, and would hardly serve as a “revealing 
study” of anything save the technique—and rather clumsy at that, of 
deliberate union disruption along the old classical lines. 

The “recent disturbances” in the Boilermakers’ Local No. 1, is not 
due to communist “filtering” . . . “capturing” or “power-politics” but 
to the ineptitude and maladministration of the old executive Mills- 
Stephen-Robertson Gang, in collaboration with local CCL officials of 
the “rugged-Wobbly” type super-dramatized in your article. 
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In one point your article is very definitely correct, in asserting that 
the Boilermakers’ Local No. 1 was “a major financial mainstay of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor”. And how? The evidence already sub- 
mitted shows padding of per capita payments by the old executive 

. . without union authorization, to the tune of thousands of dollars. 
It also shows the squandering of union funds by old executive mem- 
bers to the tune of thousands of dollars without union authorization 
or knowledge. 

It is signiticant that the Conroy Commission did not ask to see or 
examine the books of Local No. 1 during the course of its “investiga- 
tion”, but did demand to see the books of another CCL affiliate, 
against which, no open charges of any nature had been preferred. 
Of course, to do so in all cases is the right of a Congress official, but 
it is more than accidental that the books of the union so being 
“investigated” should be ignored, while that of another should be 
demanded. Could it be, that in the one instance it was necessary to 
cover up—and how better to do it than by the old reactionary clamor 
of “communism” ... and in the other, to fish in waters with the 
pious hope of hooking another “red”? Had the old executive been 
re-elected, regardless of the claim of the first election being “illegal” 
there isn’t the least vestige of doubt that the elections would have 
stood, since the danger of maladministration being exposed in all its 
ramifications would have been reduced to a minimum. But it wasn’t, 
so how better to get rid of the new executive than to raise the red 
bogey in a fabrication of baseless charges and calumnies. According 
to the lexicon of McAuslane, Conroy and Co., it has always worked, 
so why not again? 

The story of the “self-appointed” Shop Stewards; of their usurpa- 
tion of executive power; of the new Executive’s attempt to “capture” 
the CCL, with the Communist Party a sinister force in the back- 
ground, moving its chessmen across the board to “capture”—‘control” 
and so forth, fits well with the penny-horrible brand of journalism 
portrayed in your article, and bears a startling similarity to a Febru- 
ary issue of the CCF bulletin “News-Comment”. 

The Provincial Executive of the CCF in British Columbia set up a 
committee to investigate the possibilities of establishing peace and 
harmony in the Boilermakers’ union. How far it has carried its 
investigations or its efforts to achieve peace is unknown at the 
moment; the fact remains, however, that this committee, knowing 
that CCF’ers, communists, and non-party workers comprise the new 
leadership of the union, did not indulge in a red-baiting campaign as 
a media of achieving peace, but on the contrary recognized the right 
of the boilermakers to elect their own leadership, rather than having 
it imposed upon them through bureaucratic control from Ottawa. 

If your journal is desirous of having its readers get a factual 
history of the West Coast Boilermakers’ issue, you must choose a text 
book other than the Conroy Report. At the moment I would suggest 
the Supreme Court proceedings as a good start, with perhaps the 
boilermakers themselves as a second authentic source. 

TOM McEWEN, 
Communist-Labor Total War Committee, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Ross MacEwan writes: Mr. McEwen’s defense of the Communists 
in answer to the Forum article on the west coast Boilermakers dispute 
is very neatly worded and follows the standard party technique. 

First: It ignores any specific charge made by Conroy, seeks instead 
to smear Conroy, other CCL officials and the previous leadership of 
the union. This is a convenient method of changing the subject 
which fools some people but which does not alter the facts. 

Second: It hints that there was financial funny-business . . . some- 
thing which can be charged to anyone with impunity . . . one wonders 
if Mr. McEwen is as concerned about the way money is spent by 
certain bodies under Communist leadership which seldom, if ever, 
gives a financial report. 

Lastly: It drags out the modern “sanctuary” ... the term “red- 
baiting.” This appeal to sentimentalists is getting overworked of late, 
but it still has its effect upon those individuals who view the Com- 
munist as a much-persecuted creature who cannot possibly do any 
wrong. 

The Forum article did not seek to justify Conroy or the CCL 
policies. In fact the CCL’s “no politics in unions” policy and the 
CCL’s perpetuation of the unwieldy composite craft local set-up 
were both criticized. These two reactionary viewpoints lead to abuse 
and suspicion, leave the door open to any unscrupulous minority 
group who cloak themselves in the “progressive” mantle. 


The Editor: 

In the O Canada column of your March number two extracts from 
the Toronto Saturday Night are given which contradict each other. 
One, taken from the July 18, 1942, issue, approves of hatred towards 
things German. The other, from the February 13, 1943, issue, says 
recommendations to hate the enemy can only come from those who 
desire to break down the Christian faith. As both extracts are from 
the Front Page of Saturday Night they might almost be taken as 
an indication of editor B. K. Sandwell’s irresponsibility. Another 
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example of this occurs in the Saturday Night of January 9, 1943, 
In an article on The Beveridge Report by Mr. Sandwell himself, he 
says: “The Report is proving bitterly annoying to the Socialist, both 
in Britain and in Canada, because it undertakes to achieve under the 
capitalist and voluntary enterprise system the most important benefits 
which the Socialists offer as the results of Socialism.” Now, what 
basis could Mr. Sandwell produce for such an assertion? In none of 
the many leading British periodicals have I seen any suggestion what- 
ever of the annoyance that Mr. Sandwell claims to have found. To 
begin with, it was the Socialists of the British Trades Union Congress 
who started the whole business. It was they who passed a resolution 
to have a commission appointed to go into the matter of all-inclusive 
social security. Arthur Greenwood of the Labor Party introduced 
the resolution into parliament, by which it was passed. So far from 
being annoyed were the Labor Party the members raised a real 
rumpus because the government did not accept the Report a hundred 
per cent. Prof. Harold Laski—a hard man to please with regard to 
Socialist measures—gives it his wholehearted approval as an ameliora- 
tion step. In Canada, Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, Ontario CCF leader, hailed it 
as being in line with CCF reforms. Now Mr. M. J. Coldwell gives 
full support to the Canadian version of the Beveridge scheme intro. 
duced into the Federal house. Mr. Sandwell quite evidently drew 


upon his imagination for his facts. 
JOHN ALEXANDER, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


The Editor: 

During war the function of the film should be clear and its course 
unalterable. We have watched with not a little wonder the long pro- 
cession of front-line films taken by the courageous Russian cameramen 
in the heat and smoke of bloody front-line battle. From a comfort- 
able seat we have watched unutterable horrors flash across the screen 
which struck the chill of fear into our bones. All through the long 
winter days where bullets, like the slicing Russian winds, struck 
death to Russians and Germans alike, the Russian cameramen have 
been recording for history the great and brutal battles taking place. 

The Americans have brought back stirring and tragic films of their 
fight on the Philippines. The result of these films has been a closer 
and more intimate understanding of the conditions which the men 
have been struggling under. The films have brought to life once 
foreign and alienated events and fired with meaning the racy stories 
of man’s endurance and courage. In other words, through a new 
medium, new meaning and expression has been born to history. 

Canada, in this war, should have her own means of filming her 
own troops in action. She is gaining world renown as a producer of 
documentary films. Now is the time to act. Within a short time 
Canadian troops will be launched in attack against the enemy. In the 
vanguard of the invasion of Europe there will be Canadian men, 
fighting, dying, and pushing on through. With these troops must go 
- i ieee to record for the present and the future, the story of 
the battle. 


There will be no surer way of touching some of those brittle hearts | 


back home, so reluctant to understand the ferment of war, as 


letting therm have a first-hand account of it. The great tales of this © 
war will be brought into the theatres and into the hearts and minds © 
of men everywhere by the film, a story of Canadians in battle told © 


by Canadian cameramen. 

At present, however, such recognition as we receive comes from 
derivative material. It comes from films taken by foreign camera- 
men and edited here; not by Canadian cameraman, as it should be. 
An integral, complete production unit operating self-sufficiently and 
able to film, cut, record and put the finished piece of art forward as 
distinctly Canadian is what is needed. Canadians are waiting for this. 
There is no reason why they cannot have it. 

L. J. HEAPS, 
Gordon Head, BC. 
The Editor: 

At all times I find it easier to praise than to criticize the Forum. 
It is my favorite magazine, not merely for its political views, but for 
its poetry, book-reviews and discussions on art. 

I think Dorothy Johnson’s article on “Feminism, 1943”, was pat- 
ticularly good in your March number. Women are becoming pretty 
well fed-up with being “protected” and pushed back into the kitchet 


after proving in moments of emergency that they are the equals of | 
As Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek has so neatly worded it—“I've | 
never known brains to have any sex,” and it is about time that we” 


men. 


realized that under our present system we are being either patronized 
or exempted when we are no longer needed to fill in the gaps. 


One thing in the Forum, however, never fails to leave a bad taste 
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in my mouth and that is the rather dubious sport of “Red-Baiting,’ 7 


which it frequently indulges in. It is definitely not conducive to unity 
either among Canadians as a whole or among that group which 
might broadly refer to as “Labor”. I believe it was Engels who 
“There is no power in the world which could resist the working clas 
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as an organized body.” The fact that the working class which com- 
prises the majority of the people has failed to achieve socialism seems 
to be due to the fact that various political bodies within this group are 
too greatly interested in tweaking each others’ noses instead of 
working together. 

Both C.C.F’ers and Communists are trying to achieve socialism 
and are endeavoring to defeat fascism at home and abroad. Surely 
they have enough in common to keep them from discrediting one 
another whenever possible. We can never achieve socialism without 
a united labor front against the growing powers of reaction which are 


threatening to engulf us. 
MYRTLE ALLES, 
Windsor, Ont. 
The Editor: 

Allow me to speak a word of unqualified and emphatic commenda- 
tion of your editorial “Revolution or Patching.” Ordinarily I am 
for evolution rather than revolution. In normal times I am for the 
Freedom that “broadens slowly down from precedent to precedent.” 
Looking back, we must acknowledge that much has been accomplished, 
gradually, by patching. But this is the revolutionary moment in the 
world’s history. The old much-patched garments are falling apart and 
should go into the ragbag. It is the time—and the opportunity—to fit 
Humanity with a new suit of clothes. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Hooks of the Month 


CANADA AT DIEPPE: Arthur S. Bourinot, Ryerson; pp. 
16; 50c. 

BIRDS BEFORE DAWN: Evelyn Eaton; Ryerson; pp. 12; 
60c. 

CONTEMPORARY VERSE: Alan Crawley, 
December, 1942, No. 6; $1.00 a year, 25c a copy. 
Mr. Bourinot’s short narrative poem is impressive, largely 

because of its theme. On August 19, 1942, men from all 

parts of the Dominion, equipped with machinery of modern 
warfare, were converging upon 

Dieppe with its narrow streets, 

Its high roofed houses, 

The old church, 

Ancient buildings 

Redolent with mystery, 

for an attempt to invade the European continent. As in 

earlier works Mr. Bourinot shows his ability as a poetical 

delineator of history. One admires the skill with which he 
has sketched, in comparatively few words, the preliminary 
preparations and issuing of instructions, the activities of 
commandos, air force and navy, in order to give some idea of 
the total effect of the main attack. A traditionally martial 
type of metre is used—trochaic two and three-foot lines— 
that stirs the blood and nerves one for the clash of conflict. 

Although it is the battle itself, and the men who took part in 

it, that is the maker of the theme, we must credit Mr. 

Bourinot with a spirited and sympathetic account of it. 

The poem concludes with a reminder to Canadians of the 
men who died at Dieppe: 
See that they did not die in vain. 
Work out the purpose of the slain. 
See that their hopes are all fulfilled, 
Lest uselessly their blood was spilled. 


Birds Before Dawn, by Evelyn Eaton, is a collection of 
comparatively short poems which deal with a variety of 
subjects, including youth and ecstasy, age and regret. Short 
poems, such as these, are effective because of their poignancy. 
Their brevity implies an awareness of passing time, of the 
fact that moments of realization are fleeting and experiences 
of personal joy or sorrow must be stated quickly, before one 
is overwhelmed by events or loss of memory. 

Miss Eaton is alert to sensations and, for the most part, 
bright and lyrical. Though sometimes animistic, or dealing in 
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trivialities, the tendency of this work is elevating. There is 
a pleasantly gusty feeling in her short poem, “Sleep”: 

“Suddenly with a fling 

she drew her warm, grey wing 

over my aching head, 

and ‘I am here,’ she said. 

Grey wing, grey eyes, 

here one lies 

warm and happy in the deep 

warm, white arms and breast of Sleep.” 


The quarterly appearance of Contemporary Verse is be- 
coming a welcome feature of Canada’s literary life. The 
December, 1942 issue, opens with five poems by Floris Clark 
McLaren, which are all modern in the post-1939 sense. The 
first three of these, on the present war, are decidedly strong 
in thought and emotion and indicate a courageous facing of 
today’s news with its uprooting violence. Compassion be- 
comes a necessity in a narrowing world, where indifference 
toward the fate of others means our own spiritual destruction. 

“Now the arc 

Becomes the center; every bomb falls here; 
No matted juniper’s inadequate shield 
Cover the naked heart; no glacial stone 

Set barricade to this destroying time.” 


“Item from Childhood,” which describes an escape from 
the enclosure of inanimate walls of rock, is chiefly of psycho- 
logical interest; “Dark Departure,” tells of the severance 
of human bonds with the leavetaking of a loved one, and is 
tense in feeling but fragmentary in substance. 

“The Traveller,” by P. K. Page, is a lively bit of modern 
biography of a young man, named Cullen, who, in his adoles- 
cent development, goes from the labyrinthine inconsistencies 
of modern education to the still greater inconsistencies of the 
business world. In an effort to get away from artificiality and 
hypocrisy he goes to the seacoast. But here, after a brief 
moment of pastoral serenity, he finds that life is made in- 
tolerable by the boorish manners of the inhabitants. 


“Cullen evacuated overnight, 

he knew no other region to explore; 

discovered it was 1939, 

he volunteered at once and went to war 

wondering what on earth he was fighting for. 

He knew there was a reason but couldn’t find it 

and walked to battle half an inch behind it.” 
Miss Page has a sharp, symbolic style. She is fascinating 
because of her terseness, her often startling metaphors, her 
social perception and her unpredictable humor. 


James Wreford’s two poems are both on the subject of 
love. Sometimes his imagery, which is brilliant and colorful, 
tends to be derivative, and his pedantic-sounding 
words, like “agnosticism,” “recession,” and “conjecture” 
have, for me at least, no poetic connotations. Although 
these poems of his are certainly worth reading, if only for 
their varied diction, they are apt to leave one in a state of 
emotional indecision, a wistful wavering between the warm 
sunlight of passion and the dust of the schoolroom. L. A. 
Mackay’s “Thunderstorm,” a sparkling translation from 
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Virgil’s Georgics, reminds one of the timelessness of natural 
elements; and there are two short but zephyr-like little 
poems by W. Porritt. 


It is good that we should have such a publication as this, 
in which the poet is encouraged to be himself, where he may 
lay bare his inner thoughts and feelings without the restrict- 
ing influence of mass conventions, commercial or political. 

Alan Creighton. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1943: 
Walter H. Mallory, Editor; Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions (Harper & Brothers); pp. 202; $2.50 (U.S.A.) 


This annual publication has become a standard work 
of reference on all matters relating to the organization, 
character and political personalities of the 78 States which 
still have at least a legal place in the world. Mr. Mallory 
and his colleagues of the Council on Foreign Relations have 
brought together a vast body of up-to-date information 
which tells the reader at a glance the capital, area and popu- 
lation of the Nations: the names of their political leaders 
and cabinet members, the composition of their representative 
institutions, the names, editors, political orientation and 
character of their leading newspapers, and the names and 
programs of their political parties. Mr. Mallory has, for 
example, made available to us the texts of the ordinances of 
General de Gaulle which provide the basis of the laws in 
the areas held by the Fighting French, and he has given 
us a tentative list of the French underground press. Anyone 
interested can in a minute discover that Kazuo Aoki is the 
Minister for Greater East Asia in the Cabinet of General 
Tojo. 

Any book of universal scope is bound to encounter criti- 
cism, both with respect to the facts it contains and the inter- 
pretations its editor places upon them. Without derogating 
in any way from the useful and competent character of the 
Political Handbook, it is possible to list a few objections. 


In his foreword Mr. Mallory states that the “Political 
Handbook is designed to furnish the necessary factual back- 
ground for understanding political events.” It is permissible 
to think that this object would be achieved in a greater 
degree if Mr. Mallory had adopted a uniform policy of 
always sticking to demonstrable facts and avoiding debat- 
able opinions in his description of the programs of various 
political parties. Let us imagine the case of a newspaper 
editor in Khanabad, Afghanistan, confronted by a cable 
describing the antics of Senator Taft (Rep. Ohio) and 
Representative Luce (Rep. Conn.). We do not think Mr. 
Mallory’s account of the Republican Party will assist this 
editor in providing his readers with an explanation of these 
particular Republicans. Information about the Democratic 
Party is to our mind even less penetrating, and after read- 
ing pages 184-186 of the Political Handbook we are no 
nearer understanding the fissures in the Democratic Party 
and the conduct of the present Congress of the United 
States than if we had consulted a swami. 

As a concession to political illiterates it would have been 
reasonable to index Russia with a cross-reference to 
U.S.S.R.; to put the U.S.S.R. in the book under the title 
“Russia” is quite indefensible. No document having legal 
validity employs any term but Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to describe the U.S.S.R., and this legal name 
describes the political reality: viz: that the Soviet Union is 
not a nation state like Britain or France, but a union of 
different nationalities organized on a Soviet Socialist basis. 
Russia is only one of these nations. The equality of races 
and nations within this Union is one of the foundations of 
Soviet political strength, and to use the old Czarist national- 
ist terminology in the year 1943 is an instance of plain ignor- 
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ance of law and politics. Mr. Mallory’s facts about the 
organization and personnel of the Communist Party of 
“Russia” are useful and comprehensive, and they provide an 
example of the way in which he might well have dealt with 
some of the other political parties he describes. He has, how. 
ever, appended some paragraphs of dubious history, in‘ the 
course of which he says, for example, that “. . . in 1929 
Stalin succeeded in setting up a virtual dictatorship.” Lenin 
was always under the impression that he and his follower 
established the Soviet dictatorship. If Mr. Mallory doubts 
this we suggest that he read Lenin’s article “Democracy and 
Dictatorship” published in Pravda, January 3rd, 1919. This 
is only one of several dozen pronouncements by Lenin on 
the subject. 

Thumbing through the book we have detected numerous 
omissions from the lists of newspapers. There seems to be 
no excuse for not including Mr. Gandhi’s paper Harijan ia 
the Indian press list. No Canadian list which omits Iz 
Devoir and Le Canada is complete. The description inde 
pendent applied equally to the Toronto Telegram and 
L’Action Catholique renders the word meaningless. The 
American list contains no representatives of the negro press. 
In general, the American list suggests a depressing uniform. 
ity of thought which is not, in fact, true of the U.S.A. If 
the Nation and New Republic are listed among American 
periodicals we can see no reason for excluding such paper 
as New Masses, Commonweal, and The Sign. : 

It may be true as the Political Handbook records, that 
few modern Canadian newspapers have strong party aff- 
liations, but it should be added that they are all agreed in 
their policy of slanging the C.C.F., the Communist Party, 
or any other organization that expresses skepticism about 
the witchcraft of “free enterprise.” ai 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1941: Arthur P. Whitaker, 
Editor; Columbia University Press; pp. 240; $3.00 
(U.S.A.) 

This is the first of a series of annual surveys of inter 
American affairs. The present volume, which covers the 
calendar year 1941, contains sections on the history of inter- 
American relations, politics and diplomacy, economics and 
finance, cultural relations and public health, social welfare 
and labor, as well as appendices, a chronology, and maps 
The contributors are Arthur P. Whitaker, George Wythe, 
William Rex Crawford, William L. Schurz, Amos E. Taylor, 
and Raymond J. Dixon. 

It is appropriate that the first volume of the series should 
begin with an historical section (A Half Century of Inter 
American Relations, 1889-1940). This is probably the bes 
short historical review of inter-American relations in print 
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There exist a number of full-length histories in Spanish (all 
unfortunately now out-of-date) and some in English and 
French; but until now, there has been no short authoritative 
statement to which the general reader in search of infor- 
mation could turn. More useful for the expert is the more 
detailed discussion of current events and trends and par- 
ticular topics. It is this year-to-year account that will make 
the new annual an indispensable reference book- for all 
students of inter-American affairs, whether their interests be 
political, economic, cultural or social. 


The editor is to be congratulated on having included 
Canada within the scope of the survey. Too many books on 


inter-American affairs have been restricted to a discussion - - 


of the relations between the 21 republics on the assumption, 
apparently, that because Canada is not a member of the 
Union of American States she is not an American nation. 
This book contains an account not only of Canada’s growing 
relations with the Latin American republics but also of her 
increasingly complex relations with the United States. There 
is reason fof believing that just*as Canada is becofning for 
the first time “inter-American:conscious,” the other peoples 
of the Hemisphere are becoming for the first time really 
“Canada conscious.” All this is due, of course; to the war. 
It took a war in Europe and Asia to bring the nations of 
America together in an understanding,which, while by no 
means complete, at least holds a promise for the future. On 
Canada’s relations with the other American nations in 1941, 
Professor Whitaker says, she “continued to move steadily 
towards closer co-operation with the United States and the 
nations of Latin America, with the result that many observers 
believed that Canada would soon join the Pan American 
Union, thus making this union at last genuinely Pan Ameri- 
can by extending its scope to include all the independent 
nations of the American hemisphere.” 
John P. Humphrey. 


GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF AMERICAN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS: compiled for the American Social Prob- 
lems Study Committee; Columbia University Press; 
pp. 181; $1.00 (U.S.A.). 

According to the publisher’s blurb, “this guide is to help 
high school and college students, women’s clubs, church and 
civic groups make democracy work . . . Each section con- 
sists of a short introductory essay and statement of the 
problems and questions involved, followed by an extensive 
bibliography listing books on the subject and inexpensive 
pamphlet material which is easily available.” 

The above description is a fairly accurate appreciation and 
criticism of this very unpretentious little book. Its appeal 
and usefulness is likely to be much greater for high school 
boys and girls, and groups entirely unacquainted with the 
problems discussed and their source material than it is for 
university students and others who prefer to decide for them- 
selves what topics are worth studying and where the most 
reliable first-hand information concerning them is to be 
found. The editors of the “Guide” state frankly that the 
limits of space imposed by its less than two hundred pages 
make it necessary that the bibliographies given shall be 
highly selective. This has its advantages for someone wishing 
to find a short-cut to material for an after-dinner speech, but 
it is not apt to appeal to the scholar imbued with a sense of 
the value of primary sources. The question and answer 
method adopted and the too-frequent use of exclamation 
marks are likely to prove sufficiently irritating to distract a 
number of readers from the merits of the Guide. 

As selective as the bibliographies, if not more so, is the 
choice of subject matter. Eleven “American social problems” 
are treated, with a concluding chapter on community councils 
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—envisaged as a somewhat nebulous form of welfare council 
—which suggests a number of practical ways of attacking 
many of these problems. It,js a mystifying effort to attempt 
to fathom the reason why e subjects are singled out for 
discussion rather than others—why, for instance, “Women” 
and “Youth” are both apparently among the major American 
social problems, while “Men” and “Old Age” are not. There 


_.ls.a section on education, but none on health, one on housing 


but none on recreation. A whole chapter is given over to the 
negro; problems of other racial and religious minorities are 
treated more briefly in relation to national unity. De- 
linquency among juveniles and adolescents is touched on in 
the discussion of youth problems, but there is no mention- of 
the adult offender. Obviously a book of this size cannet 
cover the whole range of social problems that beset our 
modern world, but it would be conducive to clarity of 
thought and purpose were some method discernible which ; 
governed the choice of the widely divergent questions treated. ,: 


The ‘fresh and interesting factual information given is very 
small, although one’s attention is caught by such a comment ° 
as “forty per cent. of all anti-Semitic material circulated in 
this country (the U.S.A.), before the present war, was 
printed in Germany.” There is practically no distinction of 
style, as the forewords to each chapter are written by 
different people and the subsequent comments by still others.~ 
The chief value of this Guide would appear to lie in the 
possibility of its falling into the hands of those who have - 
hitherto scarcely realized that social problems exist, and | 
who might well be stimulated by it to intelligent curiosity on ~ 
the subject, or those who prefer their sources of information 
assembled for them—not to say predigested. 


Elisabeth Wallace. 
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“ ‘ TE’VE talked over this fourth Victory Loan 

together, and we all realize what we owe 
to those clean-cut young lads who are fighting 
to keep us safe at home. We must give them 
the tanks, planes, guns and ships that are 
needed to end this war as quickly as possible— 
so that there may be fewer wooden crosses on 


lonely graves!” 


“We’re not rich, the only way we can buy 
Victory Bonds is by going without small, per- 
sonal spendings every pay-day. That’s why the 
tanks and planes our family helps to send will 
be made of strange things —rugs, dresses, 

fishing-tackle, roller- 
skates, permanents 


.--all the things we wanted to buy, but didn’t!” 


““Maybe nobody would know if we dodged our 
responsibility and spent our money on our- 
selves. But we’d know, as long as we lived, that 
somebody may have died because of our com- 
placency. So, this time, we’re buying more 
Victory Bonds than ever.” 


An investment in Victory Bonds means 
your money is safe, and is earning good 
interest. All Canada’s vast resources 
are behind these Victory Bonds. Your 
money will be repaid in full —there is 
no safer investment in the world. Buy 
the new Victory Bonds. 
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